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Atlantic Charter—Atlantic Pact 


By David J. Dallin 


Author of “The Real Soviet Russia” 


HE SEVEN YEARS between the 

Atlantic Charter and the Atlantic 

Pact have been replete with blood, 
weat, and tears; successes. and _tri- 
mphs in war; and failures, disappoint- 
nents, disillusionment, and severe de- 
eats among superb victories. 
The Atlantic Charter broke down, 
ind its successor—-the United Nations 
ies prostrate and impotent. Yalta was 


ammunition dumps are being filled, and 
the best military brains of all nations 
are bent over new blueprints of offen- 
sives, defensives, and invasions. 

- + x 


THIS IS the 
Atlantic Pact, 
The Atlantic 
Charter as 


significance of the 

whatever its wording. 
Pact is to the Atlantic 
manhood is to childhood. 
Hard blows and costly lessons were re- 
quired to bring about this revolutionary 
change and convince the peoples of the 
world that no charters, resolutions, and 
kindly persuasion could suffice to stop 


a welter of blun- 
Pots- 


codified 


ders, and 
dam was 
folly. 


armies 


\ 
American 
were dis- : . 
a power set on forcible expansion and 
the destruction of the 
other 


harged, aviation 


sala llll independence otf 
peoples 

Indeed, the 
years too late. Had it 
1845 or 1946, untold millions could have 
been saved from subjugation. The fore- 
most imperialist 


Atlantic Pact comes three 
been signed in 
million 
dollars 


mm wHonilres 


went 


power of our days 


Dallin 


And now, when all this 
new bomb and 


wectnnts scored a signal success in holding of 
this inevitable development until 1949 
ighter-plan The climate of the Pact and the spirit 


ye assembly lines by the hundred of its signatories are more important 


of unprecedented lan its 
power are a n being 


lissiles and planes contents. The spirit is virile 


produced, secret and self-assured. The wording is vague 


* 
] n Thi S | SS u e MUU UUM MUM TU 


THE SQUEEZE ON 7TITO 
Bogdan Raditsa 


THE ARMY AND GERMAN DEMOCRACY 


Alexander Boeker 


SCHISM IN THE HOLY LAND 
Mark Alexander 


HAUNNUQNNNHOOUL0UUUOQONEEOOCUTONEUOOUUUHUA AAA HUE 


PUT ULLHLLLELLLLLLLLLLLRLLLELL LLL ULL CLLLLEELEELELERLLLELLLLLRAUPLLLLLUReeOCLU CLO 


and uncertain—an obvious result of “as an attack against all of them.” 


compromises. thes 


Yet 
will not necessarily react as if they 
had Final 
decision is left to the individual powers 
and will not be taken until 


endless 


themselve; been attacked. 


Ir THE SECURITY of one of the 
parties to the Atlantic treaty is threat- 
ened, all signatories are obliged to “con- 


after an 
attack has taken place. 

sult together”; consultation may or may Ifa 
not lead to 


power—for instance, the Soviet 
any action. In case “an Union—should choose to go ahead, it 
would certainly make use of these pro- 


(Continued on Page Two) 


armed attack has occurred against one 


of them,” the others will consider it 





Oven Leiter to 


[Saturday, anti-totalitarian liberals will answer the Communist-run 
Cultura! and Scientific Conference for World Peace with a mass demon- 
stration at New York’s Freedom House. Speakers at the rally, which starts 
at3 p. m., will be Prof. Herman Muller, Nobel Prize winning geneticist. 
Sidney Hook, Max Eastman, Dr. George Counts, and Bertram D. Wolfe. 
The reasons for the counter-demonsiration are best set forth in a letter Prof. 
Hook wrote to Thomas Mann a few days ago. The letter follows.] 


AM WRITING to you once more about the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
| ference for World Peace which is meeting at the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York City 
Sent a paj er 
Wished to d 
lance today 
1. There ar 


are no “national truths” in 


, March 25 and 26. I have been refused permission to pre- 
by the controlling group of the conference. In this paper I 

‘fend three theses which seemed to me of the greatest impor- 

cience, and that it is only by its 
deficiencies that a science can ever become the science of one nation 
or another. 

. The re 
that 


are no “class truths” or “party truths” in science. The belief 
there is confuses the objective evidence for a theory which, if 
warranted, is universally valid with the uses, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, that are made of it. 

The cause of international scientific cooperation and peace has been 
very seriously undermined by the influence of doctrines which up- 
hold the notion that there are “national” or “class” or “party” truths 
In science. 


NOT ONLY HAVE I been refused permission to present a paper at any 
bf the sessions, but I have also been refused permission io lead the discussion 
pit the plenary session. I requested at least fifteen minutes. And this 
Hespite the fact that some members of the Program Committee, including 
Urs. Herbert Davis and Guy Emery Shipler, requested Professor Shapley 
hat I be given an opportunity to be heard. 

Since your name is listed as a sponsor of this Congress, I am appealing 
you to support my request that I be permitted to read a paper at the 
plenary session. No arrangements have been made, apparently, by the Pro- 
pram Committee to have the point of view which I represent presented to 
he Congress. Further, no person who has in recent years ever spoken a 
Titica] word against all varieties of totalitarianism, including Stalin’s, has 

*N invited to participate in the actual program of the Congress. Neither 
‘op a Dewey nor Ernest Nagel nor Horace Kallen nor James T. Farrell nor 


Thomas Mann 


John Dos Passos nor Edmund Wilson nor Meyer Schapiro nor scores of 
others have been invited to this Congress for World Peace. 

Professor H. Muller, American geneticist and Nobel Prize Winner, has 
not been invited but A. Oparin, Acting Secretary of the Biological Section 
of the Soviet Academy ot Science who moved to expel Prof. Muller from 
the Soviet Academy of Science because of his criticisms of Lysenko has 
been invited. 





The New York Times of March 4th reports the resignation of Professor 
Irwin Edman of Columbia University from the sponsoring committee of 
the Congress on grounds that it is designed to promote “the Communis 
point of view or one closely approximating to it.” I sincerely hope that thi 
is not true. But the way this Congress has been organized and my experi: 
ence with it suggests that it is on the order of Wroclaw-Breslau. 

Since writing the above I have discovered that the Americans who were 
appointed to the Continuations Committee of the Wroclaw-Breslau Con- 
ference last summer were Dr. Harlow Shapley, Howard Fast, Jo Davidson, 
and Albert E. Kahn, a notorious card-holding Communist and member 
of the Executive Committee of the New York State Communist Party. All 
except Dr. Shapley accepted; all including Dr. Shapley are organizers and 
sponsors of the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace. Fur- 
ther, I have identified by actual count more than ninety well known fellow- 
travelers of the Communist Party line, of the order of Corliss Lamont and 
Harry Ward, in the list of sponsors as published on the official stationery 
of the Conference. 

I am confident that although you are listed as a sponsor of the Confer- 
ence, your name was procured under false pretenses. Any any rate, it 
seems to me highly desirable for the sake of your own good name to insist 
that the point of view I have expressed in my paper be presented at the 
Conference and that a place be made for me on the program. I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will send me a copy of your communication to Dr. Shapley. 
I am asking you to send me a copy of any telegrams or letters you address 
to the Conference because Professor Edman’s letter of resignation was sup- 
pressed by the Organizing Committee and he was compelled to make it 
public himself. 

It seems to me that the cause of peace would be better served if in- 
dependent persons like yourself make the sharpest dissociation from any 


individuals or groups whose main interest is in furthering the interests of 
Soviet foreign policy. 


Sidney Hook. 





(Continued from Page One) 


visions of the Pact: it would kno how 
to camouflage its actio! »> as to make 
the issue controvée il and to start 


movement in each 


prevent concerted action | t! I 


be! of the Atlant Wi 
predict today ho ‘ b 4 
and who to lose from t tious ¢ 
f the treaty 

If, fe nst 

vere to be att 

1a 1 W ’ 
that tl { t 
the « { ; 
to 
tir 

St 
ical 


IT IS A SIGN 


that t » nat t 

diate \ nit? of Ru ; ‘ 

in i mem be of the Pact. The 
Norwa and Den Du } eve | 
montl of pre lit na negotiation the 
point wa debated unde veil ol 
secrecy whether or not Ru vs neigh 
bors shuold be invited to join and | 


their security guaranteed 
No less a perso ilits than John 








The Atlantic Pact Cc 





1 Dull det nded that a eat 
} . t] Al ( t 
t | tical le 
MAKING ONE ( 1 i 
“ - : Dull 
? ‘ rit vi i faa 
1 
8) 
( ( | 
( ‘ suc t ( 
pol ( } \ not the ( ec 
Co inist ht? ¥V not Mr. Dulle 
the nu Dp oO! A monec on Mi 


munist publication 


The concept underlying this outlook 
which any sensible man would have 
deemed dead and buried, is a follow 
There is the Soviet world extending 


borders of one of its 


tend t th 
ognize satellite 
Let us not irritate Stalin!” Not long 
») the same slogan read, “Let us ap- 
the Soviet Union!” 
THE CONCEPT of a “neutral belt 
t two lds assun that 
t yuld leave tl pu 
i ild Liie We 
{ + W 
1 I ( | 
( te l unt 
< Un not 
! F the end ot th ar, 
ed both the Strait and a 
| e chunk of territory adjoining it 


Caucasian borde1 Only the Ameircan 
guaranty to Turkey and the supply of 
amounted to 


arms, which virtually 


an American-Turki alliance, stopped 


Soviet endeavors in this. direction 
Soviet power penetrated into northern 
but now seems to 
Since 1945, it has 
Sinkiang, jn 
Western China, although no danger of 


Iran, then withdrew, 
prepare a new blow. 


penetrated deep into 


iy 
witness some Soviet action which wou 
have come anyhow but fo which th 
new pact provides a welcome 
Yet, undoubtedly, all timid 
this countey will shower their 
with ashes and accuse the 





governments of “provoking 


Perhaps they don’t know in Mos 
\ i rt « etaliation to d up. ¢ 
moy clo ith 
‘ . Perhar 1 ne ; 
) ( s nG 
( 1 international ¢ 
tance on Aust Vil 
S thir ay Na n 


than probable to nocg 





av cork out of the Balkan bot 





) 
The Tito regime and contag: 
states have } 
Soviet activities for the last t 
Stalin may decide that it 


gate llite 





country which was 
under its control, which hs 
slipped out, gone astray and now in. 
pedes all action in southeastern Europe 
and especially in regard to Italy, 


to reconquer a 


ready 


Whatever the Soviet reaction will be 
the Atlantic Pact is a wise and neces. A 








Foster Dull red theory that the over Europe and Asia. and there is any kind could threaten Russia from sary treaty. It signifies considerabl 
Atlantic Pact shot not be extend another world of the West, the Medi that sick progress on the road toward sound ani 
to the Scandi: n countri ‘ not terranean and the Pacific. In order to realistic international policies. If an 
to irritate Stali ernment \t prevent clash of the two world i THERE MUST BE no doubt that other similar pact for the Mediter. 
hurch parley in Cl , Mr. D belt uff tat must be left o Moscow will react violently to the ranean and the Near East is added, an 
went { n ¢ ( te { n the t ld North Atlantic Pact and that is already a third pact guarantees stability 
defer | I } ild 1 beion preparing an important move. First Pacific area, the expanding and explo , 
a ' { { t t ture of international rela Soviet power will finally have t - 
ger t Ii ( tions, 1 Kremli determined lize that there are no mo 
He I t tN 1 in an Ta t 1 the vall of bayvon 
” ) ! DEK ea} ‘ uns surrounding it « { 
wv n t } no 1 ( 
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: f; . ] ” nd fift ( t 
Lu ( t ‘ ve « We on t 
a ee ae : scott aint simi ainda ina __ 
It cu to think of the New ch ne identified with & It is 
yHnRe Aont Deal as | nning in 1933, when FDR what w Deal prea bat the 
—_ to the national scene. Actually on the statute books by Democrat 
of course, it began much earlier. It legislators and governors, but with t eply 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








The Way We Have Come 


= HIS CELEBRATION of Al 
Le 7T5t birt | { t 


Social \ ep nt iintl ( 

try by the S list Lal Part ol 
whic Daniel De 
i I Vv < 
cefinits ind ay 
namically the 


named Charles H 
Matchett was run- 
ning, considerably 
behind te field 
for the presidency 
of the United 
States 

In the course of 





the campaign the 

dictatorial DeLeon dipped into the 
State of Minnesota to make a campaign 
speech in the town of Winona. There 
were enough Socialists in this town to 
hire a hall and announce a meeting, 
but, for reasons which will appear later, 
not one of them cared to serve as 
chairman of the occasion. So the call 
went up to the university and the 
young student, Algernon Lee, 
down to Winona to meet the fiery 
Daniel and to do the 
The little hall wa 


went 


honors 


practically filled 
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o} 60 « 70 lumbe n “rom the 
nt { thi end t the ther 
lone and the et Ps the. it 
quietly and gave cl attentior But 
the ! the cl mat ( 
both struc by the fact that there wa 


not one round of applause and not 
one expression of approval. At the end 
of the meeting the men in the audiencs 
rose and quietly departed. The per- 
formance struck the young man from 
Minneapolis as strange. When he asked 
for an explanation, one of the sawmill 
hand eplied: “Well, did you see thos 
big fellov tanding against the wall?” 
Everyene, of course, had seen them. 
“Those fellows were not standing up 
because they liked to stand up or be- 
cause they couldn’t find seats,” re- 
ported the man, “they were the bosses 
from the mill. They had been sent 
there to report. Any guy that spoke 
out of turn would have lost his job.” 
That was 53 years ago. 

THE OTHER DAY I had the pleasure 
of attending a luncheon tendered to 
Algernon Lee by his friends. Among 
them were a number of men who have 
played important parts in the develop- 
ment of the trade unions and of the 
Socialist movement. As these men re- 
lated their experiences, a picture began 
to form in my mind. I began to get 
a sort of bird’s-eye view of the way 
we have come. 


had its roots especially in two state: 
New York and Wisconsin. It happen: 


and it did not just happen—that in 


the days of its growth and vitality, it 
precisely in these two stat 


that the Socialist Party was strong. 


From tl beginning the Socialis 
Party | in its platform most of the 
lement hich went into the making 
f the New Deal and into the more 
umane views of life which most 


Democratic or Republican, 
have gradually accepted. The abolition 


of child-labor, the protection of women, 


merican 


the provision of employers’ liability, 
minimum wages, unemployment in- 
urance, old-age care, equality of op- 


portunity in jobs and in education, 
bolition of inequalities due to differ- 
ences in race, nationality o1 
things like these the Socialists were 
working for back in the years from 
1904 to 1917, 

Now it happened that in New York 
and Wisconsin the Socialists were 
strong enough to elect delegations to 
the legislatures. And this was not all. 
The Democrats of New York and the 
Progressives of Wisconsin were ideo- 
logically and personally close to the 
Socialists. Many New Yorkers, for ex- 
ample, would have been surprised to 
learn how close were the relations 
between Al Smith and Senator Wagner 
on the one hand and Morris Hillquit 
and Meyer London on the other. I 
recall sitting for a long evening with 
William Carlin while he outlined for 
me the evolution of labor law. in New 
York State. Beginning with the work- 
men’s compensation acts, the program 


color— 


panstaking help of Socialists and the § Aches 





trade unionists and social workers wt 
were either Socialists or men an 
women full of Socialist ide 

was from the New Deal State 
York that FDR went to Washington t 


tantic 


creeme 








ere 
nationalize concepts which had | bres 
previously developed here n to s: 
fi deed, 

THAT LUNCHEON which I . 
tioned was held in a little restaurant 7 70 
on Second Avenue. Louis Waldman #ternal 
related how, in 1917, he and Algernon a 
é > oe oY ¢ 

Lee had addressed a crowd of 5,008 
people from the balcony of the ver ough 


building in which we were talking ant #M patt 
eating. Lee had been elected to ti 
City Council and Waldman to the Stat 
Legislature. It was five o’clock on th ticle 
morning after election day that the #r of » 
votes were finally counted and, ti Bonsylt 
and. happy, the successful candidate ®,;, 


But tl 





yn 
joined in the celebration with thet. ity 
supporters. They thought—the ¢ _ 
thought—that this was the beginning #urty 
of great things for the Socialist move aten 


ment. 3 

Among us were several who coulé 
think back over 50 years or more. One THE 
after another the men rose and SHRR wag , 
in substance, to Algernon Lee: ‘Se ifth ¢ 
cialism is not coming under the bane vil 
of the Socialist Party as we though P 
it would. But the good things for which 
we worked are coming. They come ##F€ mat 
various ways and under differe™blice » 
names. But names dont matter. It ¥ Bey .. 
people that matter. It is life that m* 


me resy 
ters. So the Socialist Party has - “a 
failed—and your life has been a ## ~_ 
success!” AS a 


ee 
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ACHESON 
ces AReply... Nota Reply 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—At Secre- 


State Acheson’s press 





tary ol 


onference following publication 





Atlantic Security Pact the high 
‘f hed—and the electric 
t iited Acheson’s reply 
ot of t general awareness— 
t ed what would happen 
the tern of the Pact if the 
t Union ts fifth column agents 
t out the recent threats of 
at the Atlantic Pact nations 
—_ pons of civil war, a n 
é of Gree and China, 
not necessarily a criticism to note 
‘ that the Secretary’s answer was both a 
ply and not a reply. 
it Acheson had pointed out that the 
7 Atlantic Pact operated as a regional 
au 


greement under the United Nations 
harter, similarly to the Western Hemi- 


nto Bphere pact and the impending South 





Asia regional agreement. He then went 
nto say that under the new Pact, as, 
ndeed, under the U.N. charter, there 
Was no intention to interfere in the 
mternal affairs of nations. 





r ° 
for a brief moment that sounded as 
ough the abandonment of China was 
and WC pattern to de followed. 





But then } ] | f 
suv inen ne went on to explain about 


wlicle 4 of the Pact, quoting with an 





% great reserve: “The parties will 
It t t whenever, in t 
nion of f them, the territ 
ty, political independen« 0 
curity of any of the parties 3 
Mmreatened,”’ 
could ” 
. One THE SECRETARY didn’t say so, but 
1 SAM Was evident that in case Moscow’s 


on ifth Column agents were to foment 
panne’ Wi war : 

war in, say, Norway or lily, 
which Fes Countries could either deal with 
* matter themselves as an internal 
‘lice Problem, or—if they could not— 
mat *Y could call for a “consultation,” 
gs not “result of which would be military 


great t from the other Pact countries. 





AS a Pract 


ie ical matter, this procedure, 
Madise® Course, y 


‘ould enable the Pact na- 
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By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


tions to deal effectively with the Com- 


munist threats of civil war. 


But the Pact does not deal with this 
form of aggression with the frankness 


that it does with the standard forms oft 


aggression. For instance, Article 6 
defines as an act of wa an armed 
attack on the territory of any of the 


North Americgs, 


on the Algerian departments of Frank 


Parties in Europe or 





on the occupation forces of any Party 
on Europe, on the islands under th: 
jurisdiction of any Party in the No: 
Atlantic area north of the Tropi 
Cancer, or on the vessels or aircraft in 


this area of any of the Parties.” 


It was a striking and noteworthy 
point that came out of the Secretary’s 
press conference that the Pact should 
be able to find such precise language 
and definition for one form of ag- 
gression, while it used undefined and 
vague language for another form of 


aggression. 


IT WAS IN this difference that there 
appeared to emerge an appearance ol 
evasion. In one aspect the Pact ap- 
pears uncertain as to how to deal with 
the new techniques of aggression which 
during the past quarter century have 
been uniquely the contribution of the 
Kremlin to the complicated art of 


modern warfare. 


As a matter of cold logic, the Pact 
evades defining the fomenting of, let 
us say, civil war in Norway by the 
Soviet Union as clearly an act of war 
as the crossing of Norway’s border by 
Soviet troops. 

The Pact, therefore, appears to infer 
that there is some real difference be- 
tween enemy troops in unform and 
enemy troops without uniform. 


This brings to focus one of the diffi- 


culties which for some time have con- 


fronted the processes: of logic in the 


democratic world. The western nations 
have not yet found, apparently, the 
proper categories of definition for the 
inventions of the Kremlin in the new 


techniques of modern warfare. 


The western world appears to cling 
ancient definition that an act 
of war can only be an armed attack 


carried out by uniformed sodiers—in 


short, a military army. It has not ye 
assimilated what is essentially the 
unique contribution of the Kremlin 
that there can be political armies and 
economic armies as well as military 
armigs, and that each of them is capable 
of an act of war. 
2 2 

THERE IS in this a difference of 
view between the Kremlin and the 
West. The 


flexible in its mgthods of capturing or 


Kremlin is much more 


seizing what it wants. It is ready to 
make the attack with a political army 
of fifth columnists masquerading as 
rebels in a civil war... or it can make 
the attack with an economic army 
which aims at undermining the oppo 
sition and making it too weak to defend 
itself... or it can throw its divisions 
across boundary lines,gas it did to Po- 


land in its alliance with Hitler. 


Only the western nations still place 
their sole reliance on military armies 
as a weapon\of war. They still do not 
appear to know how to evaluate po- 
litical and economic armies as weapons 
of war. 

This would not, perhaps, be too im- 
portant in a practical sense, if it were 
not for the noteworthy fact that the 
western world shows the same lack of 
decisiveness in other, related fields. 

DOMESTICALLY, all the western 


nations today are struggling with the 








Pen Points 


Israel’s Prime Minisier asserts his 
country is trying to cooperate with 
both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Gaining recognition 
as a state was a simple feat in con- 
trast to this rope-walking stunt. 


The warm reception accorded the 
French “thank-you” train is symp- 
tomatic of Franco-American good- 
will. The quality of “merci” is not 
strained. 

The dread shadow of Soviet 
threats hangs over Danish interest 
in the North Atlantic Pact. That 
evidently is the something that is 


rotten in the State of Denmark. 
% % “ 


e od 


Testimony that the long Island 
Rail Road, long criticized for very 
poor service, is on the verge of 
bankruptcy, came as no surprise to 
the harassed commuter. For years 
he has contended it was not a going, 
much less a running, concern. 





‘concern and have recognized her. 


Communist North Korean troops 
are believed to be probing the 
border for a_ possible invasion. 
Border-line actviity is often nerve- 
racking and unsettling. 

Labor lost its battle for a new law 
n two stages when Congress adopted 
They 
know that good things come in small 


the one-package proposal. 
packages because bulky ones are 
often mutilated. 
% oe a 
As a gesture of good-will and to 
ease tension, Israel permitted cig- 
arettes to be included in the rations 
for the trapped Egyptian garrison at 
Faluja. She feels it is better for the 
soldiers to smoke than to burn. 
a % ue 
Many governments have sudden- 
ly discovered that Israel is a going 


It is fascinating to see how those 
who clamber aboard a bandwagon 
sing the same popular tune. 








Morris B. Chapman, 





Acheson Talks About the Pact 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


GLACIER AT THE DOOR 


parallel dilemma of how properly to 
evaluate the Communist parties in our 
midst. The spokesmen of these par- 
ties openly threaten civil war and 
sabotage in favor of the Soviet Union 
and against their own countries. The 
President of the United States refers 
to the American Communist leaders 
who made similar statements as ‘“‘trai- 
tors.” The common sense of the people 
Communists as foreign 


agents of the Soviet Union. 


describes the 


Then, on the other hand, the Com- 
munist Party is accepted as a legal 
political party; its activities are ac- 
cepted as the normal political activities 
of any political .party; and the Com- 
munist Party enjoys the same legal 
status as the Democratic or Republican 
or. Socialist parties. 

The ‘conflict between the two con- 
cepts of the Communist Party is a self- 
evident thing. And it is also self- 
evident that the American people, just 
as the French, Italian, British and Nof- 
wegian people, have not yet been able 


to resolve it. 


It is also self-evident that because 
of this still unresolved conflict it re+ 
mains possible for the Soviet Unien to 
maintain fifth columns within the free, 


democratic nations. 


AND THAT brings us back to Secre- 
tary Acheson’s press conference. It 
explains why he found himself com- 
pelled to answer the question about 
fomented civil war with vague infer- 
ences, whereas he was able to answer 
questions about armed attack with pre- 
cise and definite language. 

For until the West is able to reso!va 
its philosophical inner conflicts by 
finding a realistic and common sense 
definition for the Kremlin’s contribu- 
tions to modern warfare—to regard 
these new techniques as aggressions 
and acts of war in the same category 
as an armed attacks—just so long will 
the western world find itself under the 
necessity of writing its pacts with 
vagueness and inference in dealing 
with them, 
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THE GROWTH 
the South 
than in the rest o! 
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ers increased only 
23.1% in the 
owners outside’ the 
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of 4.2% 

Conversely 
less in the non-southern state than 
in the South. The figures were: non- 
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the states.is quite different: 
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Oklahoma 

Texas 63.5 
Arkansas 41.6 
Kentucky 41.5 
Louisiana 41.0% 
Alabama 37.3% 
Florida 27.1% 
Mississippi 27.0% 
Tennessee 26.2% 
Georgia 23.3% 
Viriginia 22.1% 
South Carolina 16.6% 
North Carolina 4.8% 
United States 32.0% 
South 32.0% 
Non-South 36.0% 


On_sharecropping 
reductions as we know were very 
great. White sharecropping came near 
to extinction in Oklahoma, with a de- 
cline of 87.4%. In Texas the loss was 
78.7%. Florida dropped 72% 


72% of its 
white sharecroppers, and Louisiana 
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MACHINE AGE COMES TO SOUTH 
Sugar Cane Harvester in Louisiana 
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Carolina, 16.7%. 
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OF COURSE in all these changes the 
figures for hired farm laborers are im- 
portant. Unfortunately, they are not 
uvailable on a race breakdown; I have 

them by census. regions 
(which differ from the grouping used 
heretofore) and the changes are for a 
different period. Hired farm laborers 
for the U.S. as a whole decreased 
17.59% between 1940 and 1945, and in 
the South, decreased 20.8%. Their 
number was increasing moderately in 
the two-year period 1945-1947—a little 
more for the country as a whole than 
ior the South. 

Thus, for the fifteen-year 
under consideration white farm own- 
the South grew remarkably- 
23.1%—while Negro owners only crept 
whead at the rate of 4.2%. White ten- 
ants of all kinds decreased more than 
Negro tenants. Well over half the 
white croppers left that category. With 
the Negroes it was well under a third. 
For all farm operators, the South lost 
in our period only 5.4% of 
cperators, and almost a fourth of its 
Negro operators (24.6%). 

A far heavier percentage of South- 
ern Negro farmers left agriculture in 
the fifteen-year period than white 
farmers. Far fewer Negro farmers, in 
proportion to their numbers, climbed 
into ownership than white farmers. 
Tenancy and sharecropping declined 
less among Negroes than among 
Whites. Generally speaking, the bor- 
der states yield figures less encourag- 
ing to Negro agriculture, and the 
states of the lower South show the 
best gains in Negro farm ownership. 

As between Negro and white owners, 
the percentage of increase for the two 
periods, 1930-40 and 1940-45, show 
some interesting contrasts. White own- 
ers increased 11.3% during 1930-40 
and nearly as much again, 10.7%, in 

the five war years, 1940-45. Negro 
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ON THEIR MARX = 

Russian economists cannot unde 

why the United States ™ 

not had the economic crisi: infallibly 

indicated by Marxian theory. 
— News item 


stend 


W: lack, it seems, sincerity: 
We don't cooperate. 

We cling to our prosperity 
And make them wait and wat 


Though often we’ve been wrong 
before, 
This is the final straw. 
We should have toppled long 
before— 
It’s against the Marxist law! 
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The Communists in Israel 


Schism in the Holy Land 


By Mark Alexander 





















Tel Aviv. February. 1549. 
OMMUNISTS in Israel won't 
forget February, 1949, and 
not only because of the 
heavy snow. For more than a year 
they had concentrated all their 
ports towards establishing Com- 
munist unity in Israel. Half a year 
hao the (Je wish) Palestine Com- 
munist Party and the Arab Com- 
munists joined forces and a few 
weeks later « merger with the 
Jeckrew Communists occurred. For 
he first time since 1941 the Com- 
wunists were united; solemn dec- 
arations were published about the 


storie mpi ince oi this event. 


But the honeymoon didn’t last long. 
The first it came last November. 


when the (¢ munists had to name 
tidat clections to the Con- 
lv. "Phe leaders of the 
‘serheads, and only 
n ordered to Bucharest, 
the Secretariat of the 
was an order of suc- 


list was Mikunis, the 
if the party (a for- 
nian”). No. 2 was to be 
the leader of the Arab 





Isracl; No. 3 Preminger 
K 1 former “Hebrew” member), and 
y No. 4 Meir Wilner, editor of the party 
ily “Kol Ha’'am” (a former Pales- 
lan } 
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e no Cc" I ne chose to believe 
ine’, there no split whatscever in 
fir ranks, just a technical hitch, 
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ady been corrected. The 

Hebrew press pub- 
ished the denial without adding a 
ngle word. The affair seemed to be 











New Leader Correspondent in Israel 


Three days later, however, an armed 
holdup took place at the “Agudat 
Israyl” Workers’ loan fund in Tel Aviv, 
in thS course of which about 800 dol- 
lars were stolen. Next day the mili- 
tary police arrested Bezalel Narkis, 23, 
a lieutenant in the Israeli army. 
Narkis, a well-known member of the 
Communist Party (a former “Hebrew 
Communist”), admitted, that he had 
committed the robbery on behalf of the 
party which was in financial straits. 
(He later changed his testimony, at- 
tempting to shift responsibility from 
the party, but this was of course too 
late, at least for the party.) 

THE NEXT MORNING a short notice 
appeared in “Kol Ha’am,’ Communist 
daily: The Israeli Communist Party 
had purged nine of the 25 members of 
its Central Committee (consisting of 
10 “Palesiinians,’ 9 “Hebrews” and 6 
Arab Communists). The nine men 
had allegedly plotted with the Stérn 
gang to form an anti-labor and reac- 
tionary political party called “Ahdut 
Vema’as” (Unity and Action), trying 
to undermine the Communist Party. 

Mikunis, head of the “Palestinians” 
and general secretary of the party, 
charged in an interview with news- 
papermen that the leaders of the 
“Hebrews” had ‘plotted the armed 
robbery and conspired with the 
Sternisis. They had intended to put 
up a joint list with these newly-named 
“Fighters” for the Constituent As- 
embly according to Mikunis — but 
postponed this step for tactical reasons 


In an interview with a “Palestine 
Post” reporter, Mr. Mikunis said the 
Hebre i first ugNnt to wor) 
u t { li il } on n 

A in 1 Hi irut con 
ce to acquire olitical 

( ntat 

TI “Hebrews” were a_nationali 
, and had favored Communist 
rti 1 in the Zionist Congress 
and ¢ t program generally speak- 





ing (statehood, immigration,  etce.). 
Their name showed according to 
Mikunis—that they were not real Com- 
munists, because Communist parties all 
over the world were territorial not 
racial. The “Hebrews” were gangsters 
not politicians, and he, Mikunis, could 
not sit down on the same table with 
them. .... 
* ” ” 
MEANWHILE THE NINE “Hebrew” 
executive members rallied against Mi- 
kunis’s charges. They denied emphati- 
cally having been in touch with the 
Sternists. Pressed as to whether they 
considered the Stern group a fascist 
movement, they said, they had been 
fascist in the past, but did not come 
forward with any definite political 
program in the recent elections. 
They also denied any connection 
with the Tel Av‘v robbery. More- 
over, they hinted that important dis- 
closures were to follow, according to 
which it would be. proved that 
Mikunis and his “Palestinian” fol- 
lowers had established contact with 
the Stern gang and knew in advance 
that Count Bernadotte would be as- 
sassinated. (Haboker, Tel Aviv, 14 /II.) 
With regard to questions of ideology 
they maintained that “you cannot be 
a good Communist unless, you are first 
of all loyal and faithful to your own 
nation.” Communists all over the 
world were patriots, but the Mikunis 
faction had been against the Jewish 
state and against free immigration up 
to the moment Gromyko came out in 


the United Nations in favor of the 
Jewish state. Then Mikunis and his 
followers switched overnight. 

“The difference between us is that 
we made mistakes and venture to cor- 
rect them, while Mikunis refuses to ad- 
mit that he erred... .’ The “Hebrews” 
revealed that in April this year a 
country-wide party conference was 
scheduled to take place and “Mikunis’ 
faction was apparently afraid of any 
discussion of the national question.” 

we x * 

THE SAME AFTERNOON, Friday, 
February llth, Mikunis was received 
by Prime Minister Ben Gurion. Next 
morning, on the eve of the elections 
to the Histadrut, a mass meeting was 
to take place in the Mugrabi hall, Tel 
Aviv’s largest movie-house. And there 
something happened to the Commu- 
nists, which had not occurred to them 
for several years: The meeting was 
broken up, not by “fascist hooligans” 
or other “anti-democratic” forces, but 
by other Communists. 

When Mr. Mikunis tried to address 
the meeting he was interrupted at his 
very first sentence by dozens of “He- 





so oo, 
FRIEDMAN-YELLIN 
In Touch for Some Time 


brew” members (in uniform, shouting 
“traitor to your people,” “renegade” 
and several less printable designations. 
The meeting was dissolved. Mikunis 
started singing the “International,” the 
“Hebrews” countered with Hatikvah, 
the Jewish national anthem. Over the 
heads of the rival factions the cinema’s 
advertisement for next week’s perform- 
ances announced “André Gide’s Pas- 
toral Symphony.” In a word, it was 
idyllic. 

The next day both factions never- 
theless asked their followers to go to 
the polls in the Histadrut elections and 
to vote the Israeli Communist ticket, 
us there was no time left to forward 
two separate tickets. Results of these 
elections were extremely disappointing 
for the Communists; their percentage 
in the Trade Unions was even smaller 
(2.7) than their percentage in the Gen- 
eral Elections (3.2). Communists can 
hardly claim now that they are a 
workers party in Israeli; their few 
members might be anything but they 
are definitely not workers, or peasants. 

y a a 

THE NEXT EVENING Israel wit- 
nessed the next act in the spectacle 
called “Communist unity.” At the first 
session of the constituent assembly in 
Jerusalem a steering committee was 
formed, which was to include one 
member of each party. Preminger, the 
leader of the “Hebrew” (number three 
on the combined Communist ticket) 








BEN GURION 
On the Receiving Line 
jumped to his feet and declared, he 
now represented the Hebrew Commu- 
nist Party and should therefore be 

given a seat on the committee. 
“Preminger represents only himself,’ 
shouted Mikunis, urging that his former 
comrade be expelled from the Assem- 
bly and replaced by the next candidate 
on the Communist list. But the man- 
date commission reached a_ contrary 
decision and Preminger remained a 
member of the Assembly. : 
What were the real reasons for the 
split in the party, the heaviest crisis 
since 1943, when the Comintern was 
dissolved? It is generally assumed 
here that the “Hebrew Communists” 
have been in touch with Stern gang 
members for some time, and most 
probably, the “Palestinians” have been, 


too. (The leaders of the “Fighters” by 
the way denied contact with either 
faction.) 


But this did not cause any surprise, 
ind the leader of the rival factions 
must have known it even before they 
united. More likely, Mikunis and his 
intended to wallow” the 
“Hebrews,” i.e., to merge with them, 
and after a time to expel their leaders 
while retaining the rank and file mem- 
bers. The “Hebrews” however who 
wield considerable and perhaps decid- 
ing influence among the younger Com- 
munists proved to be a “bone in the 
throat,” and there was apparently 
some danger that they would take over 
the entire party organization. 

o os hod 

THERE WAS MORE TROUBLE 
brewing. The Arab Communists began 
announcing their claims. More than 
40 percent of Communist voters in the 
recent elections were Arabs; of four 
Communist delegates in the Constituent 
ussembly, however, only one was Arab 
Their representation in the central 
councils of the party was even smaller. 
Now that the “Hebrew Communists” 
have left the party, the Arabs probably 
constitute a majority. They now de- 
mand adequate representation, which 
is more than Mikunis wants to give 
them. 

Communist relations with Mapam, 
the leftwing United Workers Party 
(who polled 34 percent in the Histadrut 
elections) are also steadily deteriorat- 
ing. Mapam delegates in the Constitu- 
ent assembly voted for Prof. Weizman 
as President of Israel while the Com- 
munists voted against him. With Mapam 
joining the new government, chances 
are that relations between them and 
the Mikunis Communists will grow still 
worse. These is little to say at the 
present time about the future of the 
“Hebrews,” except perhaps that their 
secession seems permanent. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SHOSTAKOVICH 


By Jim Cork 





Jim Cork is a regular contributor 
to The New Leader. His article, “Poli 
tics, Music and lin Downes,” ap 
peared in the issue of January 15 
1949. 
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Introducing Peter Pavlenko 
By Gleb Struve 
MONG THE SOVIET DELEGATES 
Ji 
W1 , 
Weste1 and xenophobia) culture. 
In Pavlenko, he will 
entered the ranks of Sovie 
7 


riter 1! 


ism” and “formalism” ) 


But not until 1937 did literary fame come his way with the publication 
novel In the East (translated into English as Red Planes Fly East). 


1 
dealt, among other thin with 


nd Japan, endii course, in 


' | 
one step nearel l “ht phn of the 


was hailed by 


militar’ 


tv before Stalin 

he srounds of the 
-worship are exceeded. The 
Stalin talking to a gardenei 
The conversation they have 

ne in concluded with a vision 

Tay of sun fiitted across his face.” 
person of Pavlenko the Soviet Gov- 
represented at Waldorf-Astoria by a worthy spokesman. 
(Gleb Struve, Professor of Russian History at the University of California, is 
now a visiting lecturer at Harvard. His article, “The Soviets Purge Literary Scholar- 

ship,” will appear soon in The New Leader.) 
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Can rest assured 


ernment will be 


vorthy and zealous helper. Pavienk« 
1924 when he published his Asiatic 
Tales (which he probably prefers to forget now: they were full of “exotic- 


in imaginary future war between 
a victory for the Soviet Union and 
world revolution. The work 


iet patriotism and the old Bolshevik 


kofieff first returned to Russia in 1933) 
and the ne with the greatest repu- 
tation outside ussia, he was subject 
to greater pressure than the others by 
esthetic watchdogs of the state. 
ad been 


“purged” more often 


other leading Russian coms 

1936 for his ‘Lady Macbeth 
f Mtsensk,” in 1946 for his Ninth 
Symphony, and last year, togethei 
with Prokofieff, Katchaturian, Mias- 
covsky, et al. 

With the fruitful study of the great- 
est modern composers denied him, 
experimentation de- 

polyphony practically 
tabu, Shostakovich had painfully to 
suppress the demands 
ents, and 


with harmonic 
nounced and 


of his own tal- 
perforce, function within 
limits prescribed by thy 


The result has been end- 


avy- 
wheTe simplicit 
ecome n plifi ation, ‘ t tn 
repetitiousne is appalling, they art 
assuredl among the emptiest and 


most banal products in the whol: 


realm of modern music. That they 


have been hailed so strongly in cer- 
tain quarters is due largely to the 


political sympathies of the enthusiast 


SIMILAR IS THE CASE with Shosta- 
ch’s chamber music. In this genre, 
practically reduced to essen- 
gorgeous splash of tone color, 
orchestral piece, can fill up 
vacuum; no padding of pre- 
up the paucity o 

music is especially rich 
having made enormou 
treatment of the stringed 
1ew timbres and 
extended har- 


Denied 


followers. 

work in this field fur- 
merely with eclectic foot- 
the romantics and _ post-ro- 
within 
undeniabk 


Innovation is kept 
limits, and the 


craftsmanship gets nowhere. 


IT IS EXCEEDINGLY ironic 
narro\ litical conceptic 

reaches of the 
reflected so vul- 
himself the 

; cutting edge 
no music without an 
The old composers, whethe 
it or not, were upholding 
cory Most of them, of 
stering the role of the 

Only Beethoven was 
of the revolutionary move- 
On the other hand, Wagner's 
biographers show that he began his 
career as a radical and ended it as 
a reactionary. His monarchistic pa- 
triotism had a bad effect on his mind 
(How account for the fact, then, thai 
Wagner's later works are universally 
granted to be greater and more fruit- 
ful for the subsequent development 
gf music?—J. C.) Perhaps it is a per- 
sonal prejudice, but I do not considei 
Wagner an important composer. ; 
We, as revolutionists, have a different 


conception of music. Lenin himself 
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politics. (My emphi 
we regard Scriabin as 1 
musical enemy, because Se 
musie tends to an unhealthy erotic 
also to mysticism and _ passivity, a 
escape from the realities of life 
good music lifts and 
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lightens | 


people for work and effort 
it is no longer an end in itself, but 
weapon to the strugg| % 
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vastation, 
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Union of 
t Christmas, 
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ng sentiment 
leader and teacher of 
the Soviet land and o 
laboring mankind, o 
ings and thanks for th 
attention display: 
Soviet music and 
the histori 
st year’s resolution 
Committee of the C 
which denounced Sho 
the other five) marked 
in the life of the Un 
Composers by clearing 
of staleness and stagnati 
came the foundation 
organization of the ur 
the overwhelmins 
Soviet composers have 
derstood the Party’s wi 
re deeply inspired by 
terminedly shook off the 


nflr 


influences in musical co! 
(however) the most 

jects of the heroic epic of our 4 . 
noble features of progr 
man, the builder of Co! 
ciety, 


sive Sv 
munist 
were very § inac quately 
flected in new works and the @ 
posers are still greatly 
Soviet people €and) Soviet 
have not yet overcome the intole! 
(Continued on Page Fiftee®) 
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Showdown in the Balkans 
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THE SQUEEZE ON TITO 
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BOGDAN RADISTA, former Chief 


of Tito’s Foreign Press Department, is 
now a free lance writer. He has con- 
tributed to American Mercury and 
Readers Digest, and writes frequently 


for the New Leader. 
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HE TITO-STALIN RIFT is 
nearing a showdown. All evi- 
dence coming out of Yugo- 
slavia emphasizes the gravity of 
the situation. Though Tito’s hold 
mn the reins of power is still firm, 
Stalinist opposition among the 
d Communist rank and file inside 
nd outside Yugoslavia is growing 

and becoming more acute. Yugo- 

slav prisons are filled with anti- 
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eC > 
( } th the Russians has 
( langerous pha No 
) noe clusive personal fight fo 
nation of Tito, it is now a 
Igs t dismemberment olf 
1 I the Soviets feel that 
re th tron t sta te in 
ist be dislocated and 
bear publ f Yugo- 
Th lavia tt evered from Bel ade 
bitter to become : “independent” states di- 
criabilm™ rectly responsible to the Krei 
pone The war between two antagonistic 
~ interpretation of Communism, which * 
ite 


has already incurred high individual 
ens 84% Josses on both sides, may easily be- 
chor come a shooting war. 

Springboard for the anti-Yugoslav 
rive is Dimitrov’s Bulgaria. There 
a» Yug slav National Front, composed 
f anti- Tito exiles, has already been 








ie Macedonia is once again a favorable 
rea for Stalin operations against Bel- 
grade. In towns on the sattelite side 
f the Danube, in Hungary and in Ru- 
) ate “i mania, anti-Tito brigades are organized 


nd prepared for the ultimate blow. 








gue the New Borba, edited by 

q former Washington Embassy 
Boll vropagandist ummons “Yugoslav 
people” to rise against Tito’s 


letter #8 “fascist, ffonalist and eactionary 
lique.” ame call for the ‘second 
iberation”’ repeated, day and night, 
yples @ oy all Sovict and sattelite broadcasting 





tations. 


WHILE TITO and his immediate 
j friends, OZNA boss Rankovich and 
crea oraintruste Mosha Pijade, furiously 
(that S§ teject Moscow “Hitlerite’ attacks, 
‘ mbers of the Yugoslav high 
re less inimical to orthodox 
Kardelj and Kidrich, the 

eign and economic plan- 
more moderate. They still 
that finding grounds for a 





rapprochement is impera- 
uccess of Communist World 





. ‘he Yugoslav people are discon- 
A verter 
ectly ¥ ‘tted, exhausted, and silent. The 


stroctiogg§ “"Ve-Year Plan has completely failed, 
. and ‘Md Tito admits it. Its demise has re- 
“uced 
lon dj 


nee rich country to a starva- 
et. Tito blames the Cominform 








tant sv nt Soviet and sattelite broad- 
r age th ingle out Tito as responsible. 
: ‘id from the West can’t give Tito 


ne nary lift. As a result, Tito’s 
“sts at Soviet disruption of Yugoslav 
“onomic life make a powerful docu- 
i in the story of Eastern European 
otherly ocialist” relations. These 
osha owes make it cléar that Yugoslavia 
i ’ * never exploited by French, Ger- 
teed "an, British or American business 
Wite as thoroughly it has been in the 
bast four years by the USSR. It ap- 
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By Bogdan Raditsa 


pears that almost the total national 
asset was taken away by the Soviets. 


YUGOSLAVIAN COMMUNISTS 
originally aimed to transform the 
country from a rural backward area to 
a highly industrial structure. Suddenly 
they learned that the Soviet Union in- 
tended to kee® Yugoslavia on its low 
rural basis, while expropriating all its 
raw materials for Russia’s exclusive 
needs. 

Tito was forced to round up 600,000 
peasant boys for duty in the mines, 
using the Russian slave labor methods. 
The USSR demanded that Yugoslav 
raw materials be processed elsewhere, 
with no return in goods or manufac- 
tured articles. 

This was coupled with the enforced 
loss of most of her pre-war Western 
market. In pre-war days, about three- 
quarters of Yugoslavia’s trade was with 
sg Western nations, particularly with 

srita and the United States. Russia 
has made no attempt to help make up 
his lo ane her hijack methods after 
the wa rther contributed to the dis- 
ruption of "y ugoslav economic life. 

Thus the ricultural situation of 
Yugoslavia suffered tremendous 
Bread and meat are now i 


hort supply 


l 
1 critically 


THE NATIONAL QUESTION, how- 
ever, has been Stalin’s chief weapon 
against Tito. At the Communist Party 
Congress in Bulgaria, when the order 
was given to speed up the anti-Tito 
offensive, the Macedonians, the Alban- 
ians, and the Trieste Communists re- 
ceived special encouragement. The 
Dimitrov-Tito agreement for a Balkan 
federation, concluded two years ago in 
3led, has been abandoned. 


The new Kremlin line promotes 
a weak Yugoslavia and a strong Bul- 
garia. Here Stalin is foliowing a 
policy which is older than Bolshe- 
vism, dating back the Tsarist-spon- 
sored “Greater Bulgaria” which Dis- 
raeli balked at San Stefano in 1878. 
This revived Greater Bulgaria would 
be buttressed by the formation of a 
Macedonian state, to include the 
present ‘Macedonian people’s repub- 
lic,” a constituent state of Tito’s 


Yugoslavia. In addition, Moscow has 
promised the Macedonians the great 
sea port of Salonika in Greece. 

The Macedonian phase of Moscow's 
strategy got underway as soon as the 
Cominform denounced Tito last June. 
Immediately, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment expelled all Yugoslav-Macedonian 
teachers from Pirin (Bulgarian) Mace- 
donia, and closed Yugoslav-sponsored 
Macedonian bookshops. The Bulgarian 
government announced, of course, that 
Tito was plotting to annex Pirin 
Macedonia. 

The Yugoslavs retorted by accusing 
Dimitrov of oppressing the Pirin 
Macedonians and _ preventing them 
from using their language in schools 
and public affairs. Tito, in giving the 
Macedonians an ‘autonomous republic” 
in Yugoslavia, has introduced their 
language in the federal administration 
as equal to Serbo-Croatian and Slo- 
venian. 

The fight for Macedonia has had its 
repercussions among Communists in 
Greece. They fear loss of Northern 
Greece and especially Salonika would 
hurt their chances internally. More- 
ver, they are disturbed at the prospects 
of a Slav federation, Stalin style. It 
is said that General Markos’s fall from 

race was due to his vigorous opposi- 
tion to such a scheme. Though Greece 
was inclined to jein a Balkan Federa- 
tion, she opposes any Slavic brand 
commonwealth which would jeopardize 
her national security. The Tito heresy 
is spreading in all Stalin’s possessions. 


NO EASY SITUATION prevails in- 
ternally. In Croatia, where anti-Serb 
feeling has never been extinguished, 
the recent anti-Catholic trials have 
evoked a strong nationalist feeling. 
Many of the defendants declared they 
were fighting for Christ and the na- 
tional independence of Catholic Croatia. 

In Montenegro, the Soviets are stimu- 
lating the age-old pro-Russian senti- 
ments. As a result, hundreds of Monte- 
negrin Communists have been arrested. 

But in Serbia, fear of the Greater 
Bulgaria idea is strong. And Mace- 
donian Communists as well are openly 
attacking Dimitrov and his new Soviet 
plan for Macedonian separation. 


THIS IS THE TRAGEDY Stalin has 
brought the Balkans. After declaring 
time and again that only Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism could smash petty 
nationalism and bring peace and pros- 
perity to the worn out Balkans, Stalin 
is now faced with the perennial powder 
keg ready to explode in his face at 
infinitesimal notice. 

The noble dream of progressive 
Balkan people since the end of Turk- 
ish rule has been to build a union of 
sovereign and independent nations in 
that bloody area. For a while, the 
Southern Slavs particularly thought 
the dream would come true when 
Mother Russia was strong enough to 
take the lead. Four years of the 
Kremlin policy have fully demon- 
strated the incapacity of the Soviets 
to unsnarl the tangled complexities of 
the Balkans. Instead they have im- 
poverished a never rich area, and now 
Wink approvingly as a crude and ruth- 
less national civil war threatens the 
inhappiest corner of Europe. 

As Stalin is forced to eliminate the 
Tito nationalist heresy, the West is 
called to take a more active part in 
a rocky but brisk development. From 
Greece and Italy the Western Allies 
have open access to Yugoslavia. 

If Russia is forced to crash Tito by 
turning her pack of sattelites loose on 
Yugoslavia, the Western Allies may 
have a rare chance to help its people 
break with both national and _ inter- 
national Communism. Diplomacy and 
astute political strategy are needed 
more than weapons. The West must 
offer the Yugoslavs a stronger pro- 
gram than the Soviets did. Russian 
policy has been rejected, not only by 
Stalin’s erstwhile stooges, the -Yugo- 
slav Communists, but by the people of 
Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s Yugoslavia can not survive as 
a third world in this bristling “two- 
world” geography. If the Soviet Union 
is unable to bring Tito to Canossa, and 
the ideological war becomes a shooting 
war, the West—through the United 
Nations and other agencies—should ask 


for immediate intervention in the 
Balkans, without giving the Soviets 
another chance at the complete sub- 
jugation of the Balkan peoples. 
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A German View of the 


THE ARMY AND GERMAN DEMOCRACY 





This is the second of two articles’ 
on Germany by Alexander Boeker, 
German scholar who recently re- 
turned from an extensive lecture tour 
of Germany. 
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UTTING AN END to destructive 

economic police in Germany 

a most important point in a pro 
gram to improve the occupation of that 
country, but it is not the only one. If 
the German people are to he con 
vinced that the ways of the Western 
world are better than the rival 
tems of Communism or Fascism me 
thing should be done to bring Allied 
policies in line with Allied preachin 
A natior ( tion, to be sure, can 
be carried out only | it mwn inte! 
lectual and political | lel et tl 
efforts can be cithe: ted or d 
coura} 
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rather th i anf 


approach no 
but it also | t intawe Ii 
sulted in giving G al 1 jud 
and a civil hich ! 
Empire no Ik tha Wi 
mar Repul ‘ Is } the 
world t t 
partialit 

Nothi { lid caused T 
profound indignat nad revul 
among th " peopl espe 
as the r« ‘ vealed it erroristi 
character ever more fully in the course 
of the war, than the fact that Hitler 
and his group had done away with 
the time honored institutions of the 
Rechtsstaat As the terror increased, 
so did the longing of the people foi 
a return to thei traditional concept 
of government 

When the inhabitants of hundreds 
of German towns and villages wel- 
comed the arrival of American and 
British troops, they were neither try- 
ing to curry favor with their con- 
querors nor to disclaim their patriotic 
sentiments. They were simply wel- 
coming what they were convinced 
meant the return of the rule of law. 
In that they were deeply disappointed, 
and nothing has so shaken German 
belief in the Western powers .as the 
realization that they brought only a 
different kind of arbitrary rule 
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HABEAS CORPUS was as unknown 
during the first two years of occupa- 
tion as under the Nazis, and to this 
day it is unknown in the French Zone 
and severely limited in Bizonia; Mili- 
tary Government courts and other ad 
hoc tribunals of doubtful legal stand- 
ing, applying questionable procedur« 
were set up, some of which bore a 
painful resemblance to the notorious 
Nazi People’s Courts; a preposterous 
and basically unjust system of denazi- 
fication wa 
prominent liberal as Lord Beveridge 
felt compelled to say that it was a 
procedure “fit only for a totalitarian 
state”; and last but not least, a series 
of war crimes trials were conducted 
which violated all accepted rules of 
evidence by reversing the burden of 


installed, of which so 

































BERLIN FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 





No Country ... Has Gone Along So Far 


roof, | efusing the defer ‘ 
to document ind recourse to crucial 
1inesse and by cepiun nearsay 
nd mymoeu tements or pe 
ith vyorr ffidavit Despite ! 
inan l p te ol t Ct in 
el both ¢ holic nd Protestar 
no ¢ rt « ppe l he be estab- 
] ed to r¢ the cast nd p 
ils to the U.S. Supreme Court hav 
been rejected on the spurious ground 
that the war crimes courts in Germany 


are international tribunals, whereas in 
ct all but the first Nurem- 
purely American 


point of fé 
berg trial were 
affairs. 


To be sure, Allied tribunals handed 
down far fewer death sentences than 
did those of the Nazis; the defendant 
before an Allied court has a_ better 
chance than the defendant before the 
average Nazi People’s Court; brutali- 
ties in internment camps were not as 
widespread as in Nazi camps; terror, 
in other words, was not a deliberate 
instrument of government so much as 
a by-product of authoritarian Allied 
rule. 

Yet recent revelations about mal- 
treatment of prisoners, about confes- 
sions extorted by the constant threat 
of extradition to Soviet Russia, and 
about the application of third degree 
in all its bestial refinements in the 
ease, for instance, of the defendants 
and witnesses of the Malmedy trials, 
are shocking by any standards. In the 
British Zone similar conditions were 
brought to light in the trial of the 
guards of the Bad Nenndorf and 
Neuengamme internment camps. AIl- 
though the light sentences passed con- 
trast sharply with the sentences meted 
out to German war criminals, an 
effort at least has been made by the 
British Army to cleanse its own repu- 
tation. Similar efforts on the part of 
American authorities are conspicuous 
by their absence. On the contrary, 
every effort has been made to hush 
up the facts, and prominent German 
clergymen with incontestable anti- 
Nazi records have been _ publicly 
branded as liars by American officials 


for having exposed ot the ) 
litions above described 

These facts have not to do with 
hether t defendant 1 these trial 
leserved vat the Many ma 
ictually have de ed e. But tl 
function ¢ ourt ( to p 

ral judgment but i pense u 
tice 1 é rict and 1 thal appli 
cation of t} law V t st ( 1 
Germany is respect for A rican jus- 
tice and the prestige of democracy 


itself. Already the Communists, abiy 
zssisted by die-hard Nazis, are using 
the questionable practices of American 
courts in Germany and infringements 
of civil liberties to “prove” to the 
German people that Western democ- 
racy is no better than Communism 
or Nazism. Such propaganda is no 
less effective because it is spread 
by means of whispers. Democratic 
Germans, in countering this propa- 
ganda, are gravely handicapped by 
every Allied act which provides new 
ammunition for the enemies of de- 
mocracy. 
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A NEW and most important test of 


Allied sincerity will come with the 
passing of the long expected Occupa- 
tion Statute that will define and limit 
the power of the occupation authori- 
ties. Military Government is of ne- 
cessity the very opposite of democ- 
racy. Whether good or bad, it is al- 
ways arbitrary. Occupation officials 
are not responsible to the people 
whom they rule and only very re- 
motely responsible to the people back 
home to whom they owe their jobs. 
Until now Military Government offi- 
cials have been free to intervene in 
the internal administrative affairs of 
Germany at any point they desired. 
The three Military Governors of the 
Western zones of occupation are the 
de facto government of Western Ger- 
many. They can initiate legislation 
and can interfere at will in the ad- 
ministrative and judicial processes of 
government. They regulate domestic 
and foreign trade, determine the struc- 
ture of industry, reform and control 
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ous desire to reform Germany fr usti 
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Having gone as far as they have in 
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Btrusted t 


fGermany 


Bos they talk, 


spower and responsibility to the 
an people in the management 


pr’ q 
of their OWN affairs. Since the down- 
So- 


fall of Hitler, the left-of-center 
jg] Democrat and the right-of-center 
m4 Democrats together have 


80% of 


Christian 
held the allegiance of about 
nea < . ‘ 

the German people. If they cannot b¢ 


» establish democratic 


POV- 
ZOV 


‘nment in Germany, no Germans 
ernie: 


ever can. 

The future of representative govern- 
ment in Germany will therefore hinge 
very largely on the Occupation Statute 
sow being drafted. To give German 


democratic leaders the shadow of 
jemo 


without its substance would 
discredit 


dictators, but 


power 
merelv serve to democracy. 
There can be puppet 
no such thing as a puppet 
Once Allied authorities in 
tart acting as 


will 


there 1S 
democracy. 
democratically 
they have taken a 


maior step in re-establishing German 


democracy. 








HERE ARE some suggestions as to 
how this might be done: (1) Military 
Government in the Western zones 
should be abolished as being incom- 
patible with Gemocracy. Such powers 
of super'vi advice, and veto as 
must be tained by the occupation 
powers should be ve ted in a tripowe) 
Control Co ssion, whose powers 
uld It cle defined by an Occu- 
pation Statute (2) The strong bars of 
sregation that still separate Allied 
ersonnel from the German population 
( » lowered and wherever pos- 

i. The only effective way 

nt tl rise of a German na- 

t ic isolationism is to encourag 
her th courage personal and 
professional ntacts between _indi- 
vidual Germar and other nationals. 
This should also be the guiding idea 
erning ail travel regulations into 
nd out of Germany. The opposite has 
ortunately all too long been the 

( (3) The judicial power, except 
certain clearly defined cases di- 

involving the occupation fort 

should be returned to an independent 
SGerman judiciary. All special and ad 
tribunals should be abolished. An 
als court hould be established 
th the pewer to review all cases 


ided by special courts of the occu- 


Where generally recog- 


pying powei 


nized standards of civilized trial pro- 


cedures were violated, the facts should 
be established, the 
and retrials ordered. 


to vindicate 


punished, 


culprits } 
This is necessary 
the prestige of American 
with bold and 
line of distinction, 
how blurred, between democracy and 
totalitarianism. 

If the adamant attitude of Sovict 
Russia forces the Western powers to 
continue indefinitely their occupation 


justice and to redraw 
dear strokes the 





of the Western half of Germany, every 
efort ought to be made to prevent ihe 
uual irritations and anomalies of 
xcupation to poison the relationship 
between Germany and the West. A 
holly new conception of occupation 
must be evolved, one which lacks the 
nnotation of “oppression” by the 
Sccupying powers and of “collabora- 
Nonism” by the occupied, but which 
rather a form of partnership. This 
requires a continuous search for new 
Fpproaches and a radical reorientation 
{thought and emotions both among 
he German people and the occupying 
Pations. If means an abandonment of 
Preconceived notions on both sides. 
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THE OCCUPYING POWERS in par- 
heular must come to realize that to 
He extent to which they continue to 
he the de of Ger- 
any, they must become the cham- 
P“ns of the legitimate interests of the 
“man people The inevitable alter- 
py is that they incur the hostility 
‘Ad opposition of the 
Mey control. 
German 


facto 


government 


people whom 


: This is not so because 
ne . : 
people are innateiy 


eked, but b. cause they are human. 
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As long as the occupation. powers, 
for instance, destroy peaceful produc- 
tion facilities, it is idle to expect the 
German people not to resent them. 
But there are other issues to be faced, 
too. The presence of cight million ex- 
peHees in Western Germany from ihe 
of the country, the Su- 
and the eravelyv 
affects the country’s future and poisons 
its political life. The Allies have so 
far played ostrich to the fact of this 
problem. The plain fact of the situ- 
ation is that these expellees have only 
Noth- 
ing in the world will persuade them 
that this is not their natural right and 
that they will not some day do so. 

This is a vital factor in the Euro- 
pean political picture which no Allied 
statesman 


eastern part 


detenland, Balkans 


one ardent desire: to go home. 


can afford to overlook. In 
the meantime, however, the expellees 
must be 
much as 


integrated as 
possible German 
This more produc- 
facilities, not less. It 
openings for 
ali iM 
habilitation 


cared for and 
into the 
cconomy. means 
also 
But 


international re- 


tion means 


emigration. above 
requires an 
effort. Responsibility for 
the expulsion of these millions lies not 
only with the Soviets and their satel- 
lites, but with Western statesmen as 
well. After the First World War, the 
Nations, I Eng- 
France, helped in the re- 


League of spurred by 


land and 


habilitation of Greeks transplanted 
from Asia Minor. The United States 
and Great Britain ought now to take 
the initiative in the United Nations to 
secure aid for the 
millions of simple farmers and artisans 


rehabilitation of 


whose uprooting they once aided and 


abetted and indeed advocated. 

ASSUMING THAT the cold war be- 
tween East and West continues indefi- 
nitely, the Western will not 
much longer be able to close their eyes 
to the problem of defending a Western 
Germany which they themselves have 
Neither 
healthy economy can grow under con- 
While the 
occupation 


powers 


disarmed. democracy nor a 
ditions of total 
threat of 
imminent, 


insecurity. 
Russian remains 
will 
thought only to their private salvation 
and not to the 
and political 


most people give 


reconstruction of an 


economic edifice which 


appears doomed for renewed destruc- 
tion. Of all the countries of Europe, 
Western Germany is now the most 


The Western 


asked the 


exposed and threatened. 


occupying powers have 


democratic leaders of Germany to 


stablish a 
Soviet 


draft a constitution and to ¢€ 


riument in open defiance of 





I A currency reform and 
other economic measures have been 
introduced which the Soviet Union 


has vowed to wreck. At the municipal 





elections in Berlin and in the Ruhr, 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple have turned their backs on totali- 
tarianism and have endorsed Western 
ideas of representative government. 
All this increases the danger to life 
and liberty for millions of Germans in 
their country wholly 
overrun by the Soviets. It is cold com- 
fort to these people to be told that in 
case of trouble Europe would be de- 
fended at the Pyrenees or, at best, 
at the Rhine. The knowledge of being 


case should be 


an expendable quantity may for a 
while inspire reckless fearlessness; 
in the long run it is bound to have 


a corroding and demoralizing effect. 
The State Department, in a recent 
statement concerning the Western Eu- 
ropean Alliance and the forthcoming 
North Atlantic Pact, has that < 
sense of military security is essential 
for the political and economic stability 


said 


of Europe. This argument applies with 
equal force to Germany as to France, 
Britain, Belgium or Italy. No 
the United States and Great 
every reason to 


doubt 
Britain 
before 


have hesitate 


adding new commitments to their al- 


ready staggering burden of national 
defense. Yet, until they have devise 
an effective plan of defending Europ 
at least at the Elbe, their efforts at 


} 


European reconstruction will be built 


on shifting sand. 











The Third Force and Eurepean Union 


RUSSELS. Toward the end of 
February the second congress for 
the unification of Europe wa 


held at Brussels. 


asonable 


This event, no matte: 


LOW 1 and realistic its pro- 
moters may be with regard to its sig- 


had 
sions in the European press. 


nificance, tremendous repercus- 
Strangels 
been the Communists, 


pretended 


enough, it has 
with thei 


peace, who 


propaganda for 
contributed’ most to 
the popularity of this movement. The 
supporters of the USSR proclaim that 
I] activity looking toward unification 
of the nations of the continent is a 
move in the direction of war. To this 
simplification of the situation it is easy 
to respond, as Winston Churchill did at 
3russels: 


have 


The only means of avoiding 
a third world war is a solid union of 
theMree peoples of Europe. 

Actually “the European movement”, 
as it has been called, has of itself 
neither cohesion nor stability. It is 
Soviet expansionism which brings the 
nations face to face with the decision 
of defending themselves in union or be- 
ing picked off one by one. 

% > 

THE OLD CONSERVATIVE, Chur- 
chill, had the courage three years ago 
to declare certain evident truths: that 
to stop the Communist avalanche the 
free peoples of Europe must unite; that 
they should extend a helping hand to 
those nations already cut down by 
Stalinite imperialism; and that they 
should utilize the support of the great 
Amcrican democracy. 

The characteristic fact about this 
European movement is that it is dom- 
inated by two chief forces: that ofthe 
bourgeois conservatives represented by 


Winston Churchill and that of the 
Catholics represented by the various 
clerical parties in Belgium, Holland, 


France and Italy. The Vatican has given 
its official support and the Pope sent 
greetings to the Congress of Brussels. 
And—-which was more significant—a 
nuncio of the Pope accompanied by 
several priests took an active part in 
the deliberations. 
x ie te 

THE THIRD FORCE in Europe, dem- 
ocratic Socialism, though bitterly op- 
posed to Bolshevik imperialism, has 
been slow, tentative and timid in its 


By Zivko Topalovich 





WINSTON CHURCHILL 
That Old Conservative Touch 


approach to this European movement. 
In the countries occupied by USSR 
the Socialists adopted a policy of col- 
Jaboration with the Communists which 
ended in the liquidation of both dem- 
ocracy and Socialism. Most of the 
Socialists in countries of Western 


Europe yearn for an arrangement 
providing that Russia will keep the 
territories already occupied but 
kindly abstain from touching lands 
not yet taken in. Some Socialists 
say without shame: “Perhaps Bol- 
shevism suits the people who are 


under the Russian boot, but it is not 
for us.” The Russians, naturally, scorn 
this sort of “passive collaboration” as 
well as the notion of fixed division of 
Europe “spheres of influence.” 

The most important Socialist party 
in Europe, the British Labor Party, per- 
sists in the notion of the possibility 
of an entente with the Russians and is 
not by any means willing to under- 
take the defense of a union of the 
western nations which still remain free. 
This attitude has provoked a sort of 
revolt among the French Socialists. 
Efforts in the direction of a union of 
European Socialists led to disappoint- 
ing results. Then the French Socialists 
decided to rally to the support of the 
European movement and carried with 


them a great part of their Belgian and 
The trade union peo 
ple under the influence of the Socialists 
doubt. It is true that 
Jouhaux, the old French Jabor leade: 


Italian comrades. 


were in Leor 
was elected President of the movement 
at Brussels, but a truly 
delegation of trade 


representativ 
unionists was lack- 


ing. 


NO EUROPEAN Socialist party ex 
cept that of France belongs officially to 
the European movement. But som 


“leftist” Socialists, 
who do not 


militants, 
submit to party discipline 
have joined it individually 
tered 


o-called 


These scat 
supporters are joined in th 
Movement for European 
Unity.” They have their own ideas or 
the project. They are convinced that 
Europe can avoid the third World Wai 
only by the organization of “the Thirc 
Force of the world.” 


‘Socialist 


It is their theory that, if around Eu- 
rope there could be called into action 
the liberated peoples of North Africa, of 
the Near East, of Southern Asia—’ 
nations hostile to both Communist 
domination and to armed aggression 
against the USSR, a powerful third 
force might be formed. Determined to 
defend itself and to become sufficiently 
armed—which would be impossible 
without American support—this force 
might be able to maintain a policy of 
armed neutrality. One advantage of this 
constellation of powers, it is maintain- 
ed, would be that countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia might be 
offered the chance of separating them- 
selves from the eastern bloc without 
being forced into an alliance against 
Russia. 

This conception of the third force is 
leading the -Socialists to enter the 
European movement. In the course ot 
time they will certainly come to play 
an important part in its development 


For the present the refugees from 
the Satellite countries, the Socialists 
among them, have been assigned 


very modest part within this movement. 
Nothing but further experience can 
tell whether it will be possible for th 
European unity movement to reconcil 
the conflicting political forces which 
make it up and to create a genuine 
agreement on a course of action. 












A DREAMER’S JOURNEY. By Morri 


Press. 318 page $4.00 


Raphael Cohen. Boston: The Beacon 


HEN PROFESSOR COHEN DIED IN January 1947 he left unfinished his 
autobiography, which his son, Felix S. Cohen, has now published, and though 

the book remains in an unfinished state, it will stand out as one of the most 
valuable documents of contemporary American life. For though this autobiography 
lacks the splendor and the thrill to which we have been accustomed when recent 
prominent figures have tten about their lives, it is full of sincerity, of inner 
warmth, and of that faith in perennial 


values and in human liberty which are City College. His autobiography is part 
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Morris Cohen's Testament 


Reviewed by HANS KOHN 


the issues with which life confronts us. 
He was brought up as a Jew in the 
ghetto, Yiddish was his mother tongue, 
Hebrew was the first language in which 
he read, and his first attitude towards 
non-Jew ignorant peasants and op- 
pressive officials—was that they were 
not fully human beings. He accepted 
his Jewish descent and background as 
a matter of fact, comparable to the 
background and descent of other Amer- 
















































Problem, any more than there 

Christian Question. There ars 

course, many human probi of whi , 

Jews, as human beings, have perhay , 

more than their share. But these p ) 
‘ 


lems, traced to their ultimate roots 
reality are also the proble of oth 
minority groups; and what grour 
human beings is not a minority 
situation or another?” 


With the same breadt vf spirit 











STALIN & CO. The Politburo the Men Who Run Russia. By Walte? 
Duranty 261 pp N « 0 York William Sloane Associate: 50.00. 


OR THE THIRTEEN icial y¢ hile the Soviet Union was changing 


revolution to a totalitarian state, Walter Duranty was the correspondent 

of tl ‘f Ye i there 1 one of the ablest inte pret of that te l 
incognita. He ha nee eturned on variou horter a nment nd ten 
number of bo¢ which he att pt ifficult change-over f cu nt reé 
porter to historian-interpret In tl nt one he has chosen an important th 
Stalin I t the l 
Who Run Russi hagiography that passe for histor 

The y all nto t part , in Russia today, without some cro 

ittempt to ‘plau al n | ( vith < uinst ear na 


profi 
be! 


the new and interest in Uuranty 





book, 


performan od close-up phot thought of making while it was actu- 


graphs, his own personal impre or ally being built. Similarly, he make 
They uffer from only ne defect Politburo member Andreyev “lead 
namely that the author has done little of the Workers Opposition” of 1921, 


to check the official accounts of thes« though the actual leaders in all con- 





men’s merits and rvices against temporary accounts were Shliapnikov, 
earlier documentary ecords, easily Medvedyev and Kollontay. Of course, 
available to him. It is understandable no Russian writer can mention them 


that no Russian today would dare to because the first two were 
go behind the official statement, bu purged by Stalin and Kollontay, by 
harder to explain is how a historian Lenin’s gentler purge-methods, was 
biographer writing under conditions of sent out of Russian politics as an 
free research should accept the official Similarly, Du- 


today 





Ambassador’ abroad. 


inty follows the retroactive revision 
the past o characteristic of con- 
temporary Russian historiography, in 


naking Voroshilov “creator of the 
ted Army” and “the leader’”’ 
f the attack on Kronstadt in 1921. 


I have ¢ n these fe examples out 
of man because in each case Mr. 
Juranty as currently reporting in 


tussia at the time, and would hardly 


ve had to do more than » over h 
n note 1 order to put the Amer- 
1 1 talr notice of th 


compelled to t n ay onl 
1e 1 ty t h Act lly, Russia 
id a multi-party yste ith un 
ersal f t suffrage fror 1907 to 





1917). They are portrayed ; liking the 





shment of the semi-divine su- 
which they tried so 
hard to overthrow from 1861 to 1917. 
We are assured that “Stalin is giv- 
ing the Russian people something 
they can understand and like” which is 
as “acceptable to them as it is repugnant 
to the average Westerner.” Behind 


preme autocracy” 





so rarely found in similar books. When £ the history of the college, and icans, and he knew that “Jews are peo- and depth of perspective ; 
Professor Cohen began the writing of certainly a most distinguished part ple “first, and only Jews incidentally.” all other problems 
i ehinily < il ! 4 ' Val ai 1 i ai Clils « { { 
. oO iY ( } oned th + > re a > ac 1a Jews : 
the book in 1940 hoy t He valued the fact that Jews in all easy or absolute ; tien : 
become “the vehicle | hich almo the ghetto had always admired schol- Gadian thas oh Soc i 
all that sail <i IN THE DREAMER’S JOURNEY, ; a al , , cing woe S as on | 
a vat n lif meant 1 be « arship and subordinated material to | nning of Leninism ] 
1 hich to inv W ] ‘ m i rez yy 1e € Mins P| seninis I ea 
pressed en all that phil p! se if , ill sec 2 lity the piritual valu As an American Jew, tie dictation of thi - 
reading and reflectior eant t urney o man ely awake in one of tl , wh ( ; : 
at T | nsciousne nd conscier the figu . stig who face lik would become a bureau liff 
me ope |} not | n fulfilled : - — . ; ‘ ndn n th land of ours,” he : bt ' 
but tl ' ' The D d Scot nan ; : in ideology but not 
mut the | | beheved that “Zionism a aistraction, f the nethod by t} 
} ) the l¢ i th t t The ate? 1 metno D \ { 
y mal . . not a lution of American problem , iad % 
hat tl ' t to 1 lowing tribut To b ucrar uled Ru 
: For hin a father and grandfather, can lib | | , 
I j Wa oO | 1 | ht tar ai i a 
thousar tudent sage the question v “What can we, with : ae S das 
‘ ‘ +] + { + n ‘ : ana li LO I j 
er : y 1 e old heritage, contribute to the + +} 
t t f i And 5 _ confident t h ; 
hat Ine f American life We are not , eee Pa 
Cohe ‘ : nel people. We helped to build aie a hes 1d es 
, ite | { to the ; nence : beat ll elwa be needed i: etil ' 
had not our American homeland. The dynamic 1 problems. He re; the culti- 
ilive, nor the t nit t sinscalivi principle of American Jewish life is to Calton oF auclt iburalion ay ; 
philosophical ting e have come to prize ever more highly be found neither in the wiping out of rete: Fi. an ae 
; , a wstdean 61% } se meats , ; a ing of fanatical group int ince 
His life started in the Jewish ghetto mething that Davidson embodied in pecial gifts nor in a withdrawal to the the most enduring contribution | , 
in the Russia of the early *80s. From wh ite and kindle 1 in the live desert, but rather in the fruitful bring he could make “to the cause of hu 
. of ) thers » whe urerAa oO lé aus ul { 
there his father and mother emigrated f so many others. None who wert ing together of Jewish and non-Jewish SE LE RL aE a See 
p , oucher ‘ : . e} orge rty <¢ < Lele in t 1 
to what was to all of them the truly touched by his spirit can ever forget cultural values in the common enter- native land ot my children and! f 
hi . vot . ‘ s : ati a ) 5 iC n and! 
Promised Land. A generation of pio his heroic devotion to the pursuit and prises of liberal democracy.” grandchildren.” He himself. was 
neers, “a heroic generation that tore up expression of truth as he saw it ‘in wesc ; ecm. 

, : . ’ P , maorediis 7 e + delicat ‘ 
their roots in their old homeland, and scorn of consequences’ or his mag- faithful guardian of thi t deli 
unaided with no equipment other than nificent disdain for worldly goods OUT OF HIS STRENUOUS AND and most sacred plant of erty, V . 
their indomitable faith and courag: vhenever he might serve the spiritual heroic life dedicated to values and has grown in the soil of western civ: : 

1 , ee » , } > ‘ » ‘ » ) Paceor . > ic ac 
made new hom« in this land, needs of tho ew ith whom he cam¢ verities, E rofessor Cohen in his last Henttem” sheds won tox oll 
Cohen writes of his parents, they found nto contact Similar words could be vears looked with serenity and con- E ‘ : 
their hopes fulfilled he: It was not written today by Cohen’s disciples fidence on the world. He knew very rewerting Seok without es 
an @e: road to ec" For fort bout him. The Scotch Presbyterian vell that most problems are unanswer that in its pages a great A can 
years, as a student and later on a ne nd the Russian Jew met In common able, though ome people believe rare man has reveale elf v ~ 
f its most brilliant professor wl deas in the common homeland and themsel ve endowed by God or by implicity and strength. t 
helped to make an international reput found a common response by living Lenin with authority to solve all human t 
: } ; ar of History 
tion for his college, Cohen's life \ philosophically on a truly large cale problen “I do not believe that there Dr. Kohn is a Professor of Histor ( 
part of the growtl nd the strugel His philosophy guided him also in all a Jewish Question, or a Jewish at Smith Collece. t 
— ( 
Reviewed by BERTRAM D. WOLFE t 
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foreword. It is, he 


































i to try to distin bet U 
1 lead nd the ] I | 
It on ti iccount t the al 
( t] boo! the Polit 
In the opinion of th f : 
the Ru n people hav 
to recall officials, ve ( 
t Je ers or dete ¢ 
ist be exon ted « n 
t ec K 
t 
n concent tion 
Russian people both h_ ta I 
leade and the f th a 
i . vith the m«e that 
nean them and their cou vell ¢ 
th our intentions ar elu 
friend Walter Durant b p 











seems to the reviewer, 






ian people too small, e\ 
the men in the Kremlin t irge. 















Bertram D. Wolfe is the autho °H to 
the recently published “Three we Ps 
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TO THE PRESENT. 


lla? 317 pages. $4.00. 


HE ATTEMPT TO UNDERSTAND America as 








“What, Then, Is the American?” 


Reviewed by DAVID T. BAZELON 


By Arthur M. Scitlesinger. New York: Mac- 


something special in history 


to be a very engaging intellectual activjty. Witness the numbei 
| cs on the subject in the past few years. Several more are promised for 
thi ng. Nota fe of these books have been written by foreigners, particularly 
Englishmen: but this is nothing new, since most of the great ninetennth century 
works were also the products of Europeans. The reason for this is easily understood: 
‘ust Ew liscovered its own self- 
ror of classical Greco- " 
I A sitiall AS THE SUPERIOR TECHNICAL 
ny so America 1S IMitially 1 1 * J . 
Ror F ah : historian that he is, Professor Schlesin- 
jependent on Luropean consciousness . : : 
depenat a cs ger makes a very telling point in 
ol view of itself. Now, nowever, we tint : tg 
yt ‘ : criticism of the over-emphasis given to 
expect the work of achieving self- - 





consciousness to devolve more and 


ricans themselves. This 


we upon Ar 


is the cultu corollary of American 














polit al economic dominance in 
the inity. The question of 
hat we ( the world when 
we offer | ightly becoming 
all-impo t. Especially since Ameri- 
( i¢ nou nece oe in 
\ it J ¢ Burr 

volu Harvat 

) | 

{ to 

( ‘ t What then i 
t I nan Un 

te schle nger’ ei 

i exhaustive no well 
I t I tO Pres« ] ac 
tually onl llection of essays, all of 
have previously appearg else- 
V chiefly in historical journals. 
They do not add up to a fresh, com- 
prehensive view of American experi- 
ence. Possibly Professor Schlesinge: 


did not intend that they should; in 
which case the problem posed in the 
first essay —Crevecoeur’s question—is 
misleading. However, many of the es- 





are very excellent indeed, and 

t all a: orthwhile and interest- 

not the least of which is this first 
one, an -graphic summary of 
tne in po t t works on the order of 
de Tocque ind Bryce 


OTHER ESSAYS, OTHER “PATHS 





t e pre which the Professoi 
traces, cor Americans as “a nation 
iners’”: the great saga of the 
thirty-nink llion immigrants who 
came een 1776 and 1940 (in 
which the very interesting fact i 
pointed that, before 1776, fully one- 
gration was composed 

I rvant 1d that the 

t on tl hips carrying 

t ¢ reached fifty percent) 
the lact the alternation of liberal 
and conservative trends in American 
politi t institution of the presi 
dency; t foreign relations of the 


States, including t 


loyalty in times of war: 


story ol 











er f rs, among which, the 
food, and the history of the at- 
tempt to | t the future in America. 
: Prof Schlesinger elaborate 
areally ¢ llent bibliography at the 
1 of th 
The aut! writes history very “ob- 
tively’”— too much so, one feels. Ob- 
ectivity i very special literary value, 
oiten ac} at the expense of more 


sential qualities. The writing of his- 
and challeng- 
no less than othe: 
further, of 


urse, or es not escape having a 


requ profound 
Ing “point of view” 


ing. And 


Point of vie by being “objective” 
ne simply submerge it, thus allowing 
to be vague, eclectic, and to 
main 1 ided 
Profe Schlesinger’s submerged 
Point of \ s that modern concoction 
We Persist calling “liberalism” o1 
“progres (of the ADA variety): 
Mat, and t chnical approach of the 
Professional historian. The first leads 
'0 some least impressive aspects 
% the book, the second to some of 


26, 1949 


Turner’s “Frontier-interpretation” of 
American democracy. He directs our 
attention to the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the growth of cities (even 
quoting a late statement of Turner him- 
self which. pointed to the need of an 
urban re-interpretation of our history). 
And in another connection, writing of 


the American’s great propensity fo 
] nir organization of al kinds, he 
“By comparison, the much- 
vaunted role of the New England town- 
I tin ibed of popular gov- 
ernment see! almost negligible.” In 
hts of this order are genuine con 
tributions to the great effort of creat- 
ing a new image of our past, one 
more useful to our modern industrial 


For this reviewer, the best, the 
freshest and most suggestive essay is 
the one on food—‘Food in the Making 
of America.” (The example of this spe- 
cial approach brings to mind the ques- 
tion: Who is going to write a sexual 
history of America? — surely sex is one 
of the more significant “paths to the 
present.”) And _ this written 
penetratingly, with humor and without 
exaggeration, gives illustrative em- 
phasis to a notion which always hovers 
around the discussion of the special 
nature of American existence. I mean 
the suspicion that what truly distin- 
guishes usAmericans is that we practice 
a peculiar relation between (let’s con- 
tinue to call them) the body and the 
soul. The vulgar European, indulging 
the time-honored inclination to make 
virtues of one’s necessities, dispenses 
with this very interesting question by 
prattling about the “crass materialism” 
of Americans—so much opposed, don’t 
you know, to European spirituality 
The point is not so much that Ameri- 
cans have succeeded in translating the 


essay, 


immemorial hunger of man’s soul into 
olid satisfactions of his very perishable 
body not so much that (although we 
are the wealthiest people in history) as 


the fact that they have tried so im 


have been so con- 
centratedly oriented toward doing so. 

The chief effect of this great effort 
has not been the very considerable 
satisfactions we have afforded our 
bodies; but rather the new cast it has 
given to our souls. And I suggest that 
in this matter we Americans stand at 
the very center of, carry the full burden 
of, the quintessential problem of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
which is to make livable, for man’s 
soul, as well as his body, a naturalistic 
rather than a religious approach to the 
quality and significance of human life. 
One primary consequence of this fact 
is that here we are future-oriented; 
here, sons instead of fathers count; the 
democratic mass rather than our medi- 
ocre, ridiculous aristocracy. As Profes- 
sor Schlesinger remarks in another 
connection: “The American glorified 
the future in much the same spirit as 
the European glorified the past, both 
tending to exalt what they had most 
of.” Yes, the 


necessity; now, 


mensely to do so, 


future is the American 


to be free, all we must 
do is give de jure recognition to this 


state of being 


David T. Bazelon has written for 


Commentary. 











The Standard of the 


Reviewed by CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


THE GREAT TRADITION. By F. R. Leavis. New York: George W. Stew- 


art. 266 pages. $4.50. 


HIS STUDY OF THREE NOVELISTS, George Eliot, Henry James, and Joseph 
Conrad, first appeared as a series of articles in Scrutiny, the English critical 


inagazine. 


Leavis attempts to define the great tradition, to show how it is 


maintained and perpetuated, and finally how to apply the essentials of critical dis- 


crimination to the complex art of fiction. 


few really great novelists in the 
method are evident. As a result of 
adhering strictly to his critical prin- 
ciples, he is forced to leave out some 
of the vital and distinguished 
names in the history of the English 
novel. 


most 


True enough, the great nov- 
elists, like the truly great poets, are 
ficant in terms of the enriched 
human consciousness they promote, the 





areness of the possibilities of life 
that they help to expand, but highly 
questionable is the assumption that 
only three novelists have succeeded in 


doing so. 


The trouble with Leavis is that he 
is hagridden by definitions. A conscien- 
tious and exacting critic, he has fallen 
a victim to his own system of values. 
What shall we say of a critic who ex- 
alts Jane Austen not only above Field- 
ing but also above Dickens and who 
persists in drawing a genealogical line 
of influence, a chart of literary con- 
tinuity, as if each novelist, by virtuc 
of his method, passes on a definite heri- 
tage to his successors? To argue that 
Fielding’s organization of his material 
was not sufficiently subtle is to set up 
a restrictive and mechanieal criterion 
of value, for there are novels, large 
as life, as vital and exuberant, which 
overflow the channels of established 
form and defy prescribed canons of 
structure. 


ONE OF THE EARMARKS OF th: 
novelists; who belong to the great tra- 
dition, we are given to understand, is 
a preoccupation with “form.” But 
the novelist’s predominant interest, it 
seems, is not in form as such but 
in moral values as embodied in char- 
acter and acted out in life. So that we 
have this emphasis on form and tra- 
dition fused with a capacity for ex- 
perience and an openness for life— 
clearly an effort on the part of the 


But when he sets out to determine the 
English tradition the signal limitations of his 


critic to make the best of two worlds 
Yet the emphasis throughout is placed 
on “influence,” on cultural continuity, 
on handing down the torch of tradition 
The reasons Leavis gives for not in- 
cluding Dickens are unconvincing, if 
not specious. Equaliy suspect is his 
exaltation of the genius of Conrad. 
The only other great genius of our 
time, it appears, is D. H. Lawrence. 
Not even Joyce is included in this 
jealously guarded pantheon. 

then, what draws 
him to a novelist and leads him to 
pay lofty tribute to his greatness is a 
scrupulous preoccupation with form. 
Judged by this standard, Conrad is 
made out to be a greater novelist than 
Flaubert. Each of George Eliot’s works 
of fiction is studied to decide which 
belong to the great tradition and which 
do not, and why. So great is his ad- 
miration for the art of Eliot that he 
Meredith far inferior and 
Hardy—this is the most unjust gibe 
of all—‘“a provincial manufacturer of 
gauche and heavy fiction that some- 
times have corresponding virtues.” As 
might be expected, it is on Henry 
James, the supreme artist in fiction, 
that he lavishes his greatest store of 
handsomely finished encomiums. Com- 
pared with his work, Virginia Woolf's 
fiction, we are told, is decidedly minor. 
In the case of Conrad, he seeks to 
demonstrate that Conrad is one of the 
great masters of the art of fiction, a 
writer whe makes us see things, hear 
them, feel them, all the details cohering 
to form an organically related whole. 


Fundamentally, 


considers 


a x 


IT IS FORTUNATE THAT the dy- 
namic novel, sprawling and unruly, 
refuses to conform to academic con- 
ceptions of form and follows its own 
irrepressible bent, like a river in flood 


Snob 


violently overflowing its banks, sweep- 
ing everything before it. Any scheme 
of critical values is bound to be ar- 
bitrary, pedantic, and futile which ig- 
nores such figures as Sterne and Field- 
ing, Hardy and Joyce. It is apparent 
that we are in for a period of critical 
“reaction.” The “classical” critics are 
bent on foisting their superior standards 
and snobbish values upon us. Elegant 
and erudite in their analyses of texts, 
they are concerned for the most part 
with “influences,” however elusive and 
indeterminate, which they feel them- 
selves perfectly qualified to trace. It 
is good to know that the future course 
of the novel will be virtually unaffected 
by such counsels of purity of form and 
such donnish reverence for “the great 


tradition.” 


Charles I. Glicksberg is a Professor 
of English at Brooklyn College. 
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INSANITY 
By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


ere the psychiatrist looks at the 

Politician and records his obser- 
vations both for the layman and the 
scholar. 


“The author throws a penetrating light 
on the psychiatry of history.” 
Springfield Republican. 
“A crtical evaluation of leadership.” 
7 fy {merica feademy of Po- 
litical and 8S ul Scie 


“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.” 
Hartford Daily Courant, 


"The psychiatric analyses are intensely 


interesting.” 
® ~-Denver Post. 
“Written for the layman in simple 
fashion.” 
Rhode Island Medical Journal, 
$2.00 «t your bookstore, or from 


WORLD PRESS, Inc. 


1817 California St. Denver 2, Colo, 














Dear Editor: 


Union Education Program Requires 
Founding of Labor University 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 


Tue COMMENTS, printed in you: 
yages following my little note on trade 
inion education uggest the following 
ybservation. The power, scope, influence 
and tasks of the trade union movement 
n the United States at the present 
time i uch that trade union educa 
tion n be both broadened and deep 
ened. The proble which trade union 
unctiona } must deal with cove) 
the entire ai ) ! rn social 
itical and ec relationship 
weed tor 
track 


reued « 


At the 
extension | | ‘ 
America demand ; 
f both adult 

ion. The t 

IW face 


hen iy 


Says DP Bill 
Not Unfair 


From N. PESCH 
Ma. KURT GROSSMAN ji 


ecause C i n the D.P. Bill 


Only 
ounti even ,O00.000 rar 
tered, Mr. G 1 mentions that the 
400 Jew In ohanghat are not In 
luded in the D.P. law. Well, neithe: 
are tl TSAO clay Ia} ‘ n Ru 
astern and southeastern Europe who 
are of German origin included. They 
ertainly are in a pitiful condition 

Although not very clearly—but by 
mplication—it is pointed out that the 
rermans are Nazis and therefore Sec 
tion 12, reserving 50 percent of the 
German quota for the “Volksdeutsche.” 
hould be abolished, I remember when 


arrived he re 


ome of the first refugees 
ram Hitler Germany. They pointed 
mut that many a Jew would have been 
‘lad to become a_ gauleite if only 
Hitler would accept them In othe 
vyords, ther e just many Je 
Nazis (i 
hought and action. Using 


1 yardstick, the Jews have 


proportion) Germans 


ight to special treatment 
ther group. So please, Mi 
lon’t hate! 

Chicago, Il. 


e . 
Shaplen Wins Praise 

From ORVILLE MATTHEWS 
WORD OF PRAISE is due The 
New Leader for the refreshing. 
0inted review by Robert Shaplen of 
New Directions’ latest anthology. The 
sane approach and crisp writing made 

Mr. Shaplen’s piece truly delightful 

Seattle, Wash. 
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nitude that they cannot be handled by 
individual trade unions 

In the light of this fact, and in the 
light of the strength and power of the 
trade union movement in America, it 
would seem that the time has come 
for the establishment of a labor uni 
versity in America. If the leading trade 
unionist in the country can get to- 
gether and want to found such a uni 
versity, it could be founded. There ¢f 
be no doubt but that the people who 
could teach at such a university could 
be easily found 

I think that the greatest possible 
tribution that could be made at the 
present time to trade union education, 

educ m in America in general, 

founding of a labor uni 


I hope that all those interested 


} 

the quest education 

ll me pive 
‘ 


qut nm 


New York, N. Y. 


deration to 


Russian People Must Have 
Freedom, Then Education 


From J. ANTHONY MARCUS 


HE NAIVETE of Bertrand Russell in his recent article in your week} 

| towards the Soviet Union is indeed shocking. I refer to the followins 
remarks by Mr. Russell: “It would be necessary to start re-educating 

the Russians. Most of the effects of blatantly mendacious propagand 


could soon be eliminated,” he says. 

“For instance, the Russians are 
told that Moscow is the only city 
in the world in which underground 
railway exist. There are none in 
Paris, London, and New York. If 
a few intelligent Russians were 
shown round the world they would 
soon spread the news of what non- 
sense this is.” 

How could Mr. Russell proceed with 
the task of re-educating the Russians 
vhen they are in prison, they can't 
read or study what they want or what 
Russell would give them to study? 


WHILE IN MOSCOW in 1926-37, I 
ubscribed to the Sunday New York 
Times, the London Daily Telegram and 
a number of periodicals. Weeks passed 
and none of the copies arrived. I per- 
onally protested to the Foreign Office 
They. promised to investigate. I also 
lodged a protest with the international 
branch of the central post office. They 


Conflict in British Labor Party 
Bared at Shanklin Conference 


From GERD TREUHAFT 


Pouitica TALK in London cente1 

ubout the Shanklin conference In 

klin, a tiny town on the Isle of 
P 


Party men, under 
‘ } Health Minister Aneurin 
Bevan, propose to bring under Govern- 
ment control such fields as shipping. 


life insurance, sugar production, beer- 
brewing and the tobacco business. It 
is the theory of the Bevan group that 

ich 1 advance in the direction oi 
Government ownership and_ control 


ana 1n 


pre-w 
tandards. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer reports und doubtless made 
clear to his colleagues at the conference 

that the British dollar deficit for the 


t 


vear will be $940,000,000. 


London, England. 


‘True Socialism Only Possible 
Under Democracy’ — Engels 


From ADOLPH KAZLER 


Everywuere WE TURN TODAY. 


we deluged with wrong slants and 


erroneous conceptions about that evil 
¢ called “communism.” Yet, strange 
at stake really have 
with the Imaginary 
mn-existent communism 
n Soviet Ru a, and what 
to hang on the rest of 
world’s workers, is a form of totali- 
tarian bureaucratic state capitalism 
having no more resemblance to a demo- 
cratic cooperative communism than 
Pharaoh’ lave empire ever had 
According to the original teachings 
of Marx and Engels, genuine commu- 
nism could only come when the im 
nense n rity of the world’s working 
class were ready for it and desired it 
of their*own free will. Furthermore, 
the phrase “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” as used by them, had an en- 
tirely different meaning from that 


which the Bolsheviks have given it. 


To prove I am not misrepresenting 
their views anent this point, I quote 
here from Engels’ own words on the 
Erfurt program: “If there is anything 
about which there can be no doubt, it 
is that our party and the working class 
under a 
political regime like the democratic 
republic The latter is, indeed, the 
specific form of the dictatorship of the 


cun only gain supremacy 


proletariat, as has been demonstrated 
by the French Revolution.”’—(Quoted 
by' J. Martov in “The State and the 
Socialist Revolution.”) 


Bolshevism, therefore has nothing in 
common with Marxism or the aspira- 
tions of the oppressed and disinherited. 
It is merely a new system of exploita- 
tion, occasionally employing pseudo- 
revolutionary phrases and slogans in 
order the better to deceive and enslave 
unsuspecting victims. 


Perkasie, Pa. 


invited me for a conference and hand 
me a memorandum indicating the nym. 
ber of copies confiscated of each neys. 
paper. 

How does Mr. Russell propose to re. 
educate the Russians when even ; 
foreigner temporarily in Moscow 
business for American industries is ng 
allowed to read his home periodicak 
and newspapers? 

As to the existence of subways ip 
other cities, Mr. Russell is entirely jp 


a few intelligent Russians ow 
the Soviet propaganda myth 
cow’s sole subway in the wo 
disappear in the clouds. 


ineor 
neers 


Untold thousands of Soviet en 


and mechanics and other ibterfuge 
spies have been in the United States 
Berlin, Paris and London during 
past twenty-five or thirty ye: T have 
known many of them myself. They 


used the subways in those places 


the 


y,saw everything here—much that 
they should never have been allowed 
to see. When on our way from an e. 
tended trip all over the Middle West 
with a very intelligent Russian engine 
in 1937, the Russian turned to me 
have seen your private corpot 
work. What’s wrong with the 
function a thousand times b 
our state-owned monopolies.’ 

When he returned hom« 


eak favorably of the 


1 confiden 


{ 


A SOVIET ENGIN 


ve n t 


sued thi 

could not travel without 

~vithout registering at the police station 
upon arrival in a strange town. I was 
of course, flabbergasted. Then it sud 
denly dawned on me that the stranger 
with us at the dinner table must have 
been an NKVD agent invited by my 
host purposely to protect his hide and 
at the same time to hear what I hai 
to say. 

I*then realized that for my host t 
have spoken the truth about no pas 
port requirements in America would 
have endangered his position or life. 

o a oad 

TO SAY, as Mr. Russell does, that 
“within, say, 30 years, the whole of 
Russia could be completely re-edt- 
cated,” is as sensible and practical # 
to say that you could tame the leopat 
or the tiger by reading the Bible © 
them or by showing them the super 
ority of a civilization based on “Tho 
shalt not kill.” ; 

We have no quarrel with the peop* 
of Russia. They crave freedom met 
than we because they have suffere? 
more, under the most brutal tyrant) 
that has ever plagued mankind. Ther 
chains will be broken some day, DU 
not with the stupid methods Pr 
pounded by people who have bee 
living in ivory towers the past thirty 
one years and have failed to see ti 
slavery of body and soul which the 
Kremlin has forced upon its disarme? 
subjects. 

New York, N. Y. 

(J Anthony Marcus is the Presiden! 
of the Institute of Foreign Trade-) 
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Recently the Daily Worker had a column 
about The New Leader. David Dubinsky, Mike 
Quill and a few others. It included the usual 
invective, sarcasm and stupidity and told about 
how Dubinsky and Quiil hate themselves and 
sink arcund corners because they are so 
ashamed of themselves, their politics and their 
betrayal of the peepul. The piece was really 
amusing. It is amazing, however, that the Com- 
mies actually can believe that all of their polit- 
ical (and culiural) opponents actually wrangle 
with their consciences end must suppress con- 
fessions of guilt and conspiracy of the Sovict 


mea culpa variety. 
When the Daily Worker takes time out to 
direct a few blows our way, we are not sur- 


prised; but a very pleasant surprise came a 
‘s cgo when the State Department re- 
quested permission to translate and reprint 
John Daniels’ article on American Cooperatives 


which 


} 
few weel 


na newspaper licensed by USMG 

wanted to use the piece. We receive numerous 
ch requests from the State Department for 

articles on foreign affairs and policies, but when 
they use their good offices to help ain occupation 
paper to procure desired articles on coopera- 
tives, we get a warm feeling inside. What’s all 


that nonsense about Wall Street controlling our 
State Department? (The Cooperative Builder 
also reprinted the article.) 

LEFT AND RIGHT 


v, while the Daily Worker and the 





Incidenta 


fal 


Commies yell about The New. Leader being a 
reactionary” rag, the Wall Street Journal, The 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune and the Chicago Tribune 


(to mention but a few of the leading Re- 
publican newspapers) always identify us as 
“radical.” Says McCormick, “The leading so- 
dialist journal in the country... .”; The Wall 
Street Journal, “Left”; the Herald-Tribune, “So- 
cial Democratic.” This last reference was in- 
luded in an apology to The New Leader from 
Tribune correspondent Rodney Gilbert for 
claiming that “all the socialistic and near- 
socialistic papers” had failed to take Hungary 
to task for the Mindszenty trial. ... 
THE NEW SOUTH 

Reactionarysoutherner, like Damnyankee, 
used to be one word, but the Tennessee Labor 
News, published in Knoxville, has made us 
separate the two. Recently they reprinted on 
their first page a story from The New Leader. 
ltwas a discussion of the Civil Rights Program 
by A. Philip Randolph. Perhaps if some South- 
em editors and educators were to replace some 
Southern Senators we would have less fili- 
bustering and more legislating. Continuing 
this vein of breaking down stereotypes, we 
should also point out that there are Congress- 
men who listen and read as well as talk. During 
he last few weeks two articles from The New 
leader were inserted in the Congressional 
Record, one on a TVA for New England and 
me on the Problem of Gigantism. 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

The ever-growing number of articles which 
ie being reprinted from our pages is not lim- 
led to U.S. dailies and weeklies. The foreign 
ness is picking wp a lot of our material. Re- 
ently many such cases have come to our atten- 
on from West-European countries. A new ex- 
brience was learning about a Japanese maga- 
ine, Sekai Bunka, which reprined several of 
iticles by David Dallin, Mark Vishniak and 
Prof, H. J. Muller. Mention should also be made 
}teprints of some of our articles in the foreign 
inguage editions of the Catholic Digest. 

These dozens and dozens of references, quo- 
ations and reprints of our stories have become 
routine by this time, and yet in a way they tend 
“point up the tragedy that in spite of our ever- 
‘owing prestige and influence we still have to 
‘tuggle with a deficit. In the next column is 
aoeert to our readers about our current drive 
“t funds to meet that deficit. Please read it 
itd then use the contribution form at the bot- 
om of the page. 
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‘or several weeks we have been 


telling you 


" 


ibout the economic health of The New Leader. 


Our original estimated deficit for 


2A AN 
$40,009. 


deficit by $17,000. We have $23,000 to go. 


Your contributions have reduced tha 


1949 was 


t 


The 


new and lower figure now becomes the margin 


necessary to continue our struggle and our high 


standards. 


The letters which accompanied the contribu- 


tions we have received so far were extremely 


encouraging. 


They showed the powerful in- 


fluence and deep roots we have established 


among readers all over this country and Canada. 


We feel sure that, were it not for the dollar 
shortage in Europe, we would have. received 


the same response from there. 


All of these things have boosted our morale. 


They have convinced us that the same social 


forees which will determine the future of the 


United States, will also determine the future of 


The New Leader. If, as a nation, we 


port liberal and progressive 


lefend the democratic way of life 
ul} 


sup- 
legislation and 


against 


the aggressions of totalitarianism; then the ideas 


and policies of the The New Leader have gained. 


their foothold on the intellectual life of the 


country and our paper will be able to see its 


way through its difficulties. 


The response so far has been gratifying, and 


we feel sure that our goal will be achieved. But 


we still need your assistence. It will be your 


contributions that turn the tide. 


Don’t delay. 


Use the Contribution form below to send us 


your donation today. 


— Jhe Editors 


G &. 


We realize that not all of our readers are 
prosperous enough to make direct cash contri- 


butions to The New Leader. 


If this is impos- 


sible, contributing subscribers instead will be 
equally helpful. Get a friend to fill out the sub- 


scription blank in the adjoining column. 





Contribution Form 


The New Leader, 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Enclosed please find my donation of $ 


to help meet your deficit. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


ZONE STATE 








In Coming Issues:—— 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
ORDER 


John Dewey 


Ps 
| ON A NATIONAL THEATER 
| Rep. Jaceb K. Javits 

e 


LABOR AND EDUCATIGN 


by James T. Farrell 





Here is another stimulating article on our 


continuing series on Labor Education. 
® 
THE SOVIETS PURGE 
LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP. 
by Gleb Struve 


The story of the Soviet intellectuals’ sub- 


servience to the dictates of political dicta is 


revealed in this comprehensive article. 





ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
FOR 1949 
by W. S. Wovtinsky 
This penetrating series of three articles will 


analyse the economic scene at home and show 


the outlook for the ensuing months. 
é 
THE RED TERROR 
by Mark Vishniak 
This series of five articles will tell the com- 
plete story of the Soviet Secret Police from 


1918 as the Cheka to its 
present global operations as the MVD under 


its inception in 


Laverti Beria. 


PLUS: 


On the spot reports from: 


Robert Alexander in Haiti: 
Hal Lehrman in Italy 
Takeo Naoi in Japan 

Sarah Wambaugh in Greece 

and others 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a new one-year 
subscription. Send me, as a SPECIAL FREE 
PREMIUM a GIFT COPY of Herbert Morrison’s 
book, PROSPECTS AND POLICIES.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE 


CITY ZONE 
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Germanys New Fuhrer? 


By O. H. Richter 


‘a ~ ERMANY MUST have onl; 
(5 one Party, ruled by one 
Man. All lost German ter- 
ritory must be restored. War dam- 
age and compensation to Sudeten- 
landers and other “displaced Ger- 
mans” must be paid in full. All 
German politicians who cooperate 
with the Occupa vill one 
tried and senter 
You are I 
Yo re 


treason 


ill p 

“Pure 
“must be the sole ! 
This poli must be served up in 
imple, up-to-date and clear slogans. 
That—next to the training of reli- 
able party member is our most 
important task. 


OTTO STRASSER joined the 
Nazi Party in 1925. He became gen- 
eral manager of its publishing shop 
‘Kampf,” and played an important 
part in the nazification of Northern 
Germany 

In 1930, St ! plit 
Fuchre the not 
enoug! 
own part 
tionary 
wing vartly financed out o 
secret tate in ) Abet 
notoriou poli ‘ etat of 
Pru é ce 
Th slacl ront was banned 
1930, ar " d In ¢ 
during tl ! ried to « 
his own Free German Movement,” 
but found no take 

Meanwhile, in 1934, hi 
Grego! Strasser, was one of the 
victims of Hitler's 


brother 
blood purge.” 


“I WANT to start a national Oppo- 
sition,” says Strasser today. “Our 
main task would be to work against 
the collaboration of the _ today’s 
German Quisling Partits with the 
Western Powers of Occupation.” 

He also warns his followers against 
“collaboration” with the Western 
European Union. These Powers, he 
asserts, want nothing other than a 
permanent division of Germany. 


There is in principle no difference 
between the West and the East in 
their treatment of the Fatherland. 
The “robbery” of the territory in the 
East has its direct parallel with that 
committed by France and Benelux 

in the West. 
If the East and the West reject 
our demands,” iys Stras “we 
ill rejoice at the spectacle of their 
quarrels, of their weak- 


er, 


} 


elves by cutting each 

if five or six 

a third 

i ( l in 

vill lose a far 

1. This will 

German 

peak Russian in the East, 

n the West, but deep in our 

hall remain German 

tactical expedient to achieve 

end will be justified 

i letters are forbidden in 

the French zone of Occupation. In 

Bizonia, however, the Frankfurt 

headquarters of the movement 

claims, not only is their circulation 

allowed, but no special license ‘is 

required for Strasser’ 
and pamphlets. 


publications 


“THE LEAGUE for German Re- 
vival” aims at abolishing the parlia- 
mentary regime after winning power 
in democratic elections. Then it 
vould set up a “corporative, fed- 
eralistic teich,” pre ided over by 
Strasser. The new Fuehrer would 
not mind, however, if each of the 
: an States hac I 

Solidarism,” upposed 

jually antagonistic to Com- 
and Capitalism, is Strasser’ 
Ing ( ill 


tended to be national and Christian, 


Solidarism” is in- 


federal and in favor of decentraliza- 
tion. Its aim appears to be the re- 
vival of the medieval notion of 
German society. The model for such 

State is Franco Spain 

The League has its newspaper, 
“The News of the German Revival” 
(which circulates freely in ‘the 
Anglo-American zone). When the 
occupation press censorship is 
dropped and Strasser returns to 
Germany (he intends to do so soon) 
it hopes to take a much more active 
part in German public life. 

A year ago Strasser started with 
35 followers. Today there are sev- 
eral thousands of them. How many 
will there be tomorrow? 

















A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢, 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Convention convenes in New- 

irk, N. J., May 20-21,22. All locals and 
branches are urged to elect delegates 
and alternates and hasten credentials 
to the National Office. Prominent men 
in political and labor circles will appear 
before the convention. ... Chicago, IIi.: 
Jacob Siegel, managing editor of the 
Chicago Daily Forward and a noted 
Social Democrat, will be honored on 
his 60th birthday at a banquet Sunday, 
March 27, at the Hotel Sheraton in 
‘hicago. .. . Boston, Mass.: Banquet in 
honor of David A. Eisenbe1 


of the National Executive 


g, membe1 
ictive in Jewish circles, Sur 
ie m., at the Hotel | 


NEW YORK CITY 


Roads to Freedom Forum, Sunda 
27, 10:00 p. m., over WEVD 
Forced Li: in Russia and 

oa kers: Toni Sen 
Nations; Dr. Feliks Gross, 0! 
ciologist. Algernon Lee, moc- 

. West Bronx Forum, 

course Manor, 161 East Burnside A‘ 

Bronx, Friday, March 25, 8:30 p. m 

Debate on “The North Atlantic Pact.’ 

Dr. Francis Downing, affirmative: Jo- 

seph Glass, Socialist Party candidate 

for Mayor, negative. April 1: Discus- 
sion on “Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance.” ... B. C. Viladeck Forum, Sun- 
day, March 27, 11 a. m., 175 East Bread- 
way, New York. Topic: “Workmen’s 

Circle Day.” Speakers: Joseph Baskin, 

general secretary of the W. C., and L. 

Dinerstein, chairman, City Commitiec, 
Banquet to Aaron Katz, auspices 

H. L. Greenberg Branch, Saturad: 

March 26, 8 p. m., at Topper’s Restau- 

rant, 123 Second Ave., New York 

Banquet to Max Sherover, Reunion o:! 

Old Time: Saturday, March 


a, t D. 


m., at Hotel Bréevoort. ... August Claes 
sens speaks at Williamburgh F 
Sunday, March 27, 11:;30.a. n at 4g 
Havemeyer St., Brooklyn, on “J 
tant Events of the Week.” 
Karlin Branch mects Thu ‘ 
24, at Dr. Frankel’s, 510 Ox 
Brooklyn. Discussion on “Socialtaeg 
Medicine.” .+ . SDY: March 29, 8:39 2 
m., at 7 East. 15th Street. Lecture on 
“Child Intelligence.” Speake Fred 
Shulman. ... Upper West Side Brang}, 
Meeting Tuesday April 12, at tl 

of Dr. and Mrs. Harry Mis! 

West 92nd Street. 


Nipor- 
Willian 


A 
ay 





CORRECTION 
In last week’s article “Palace Re. 
voluticn in the Kremlin,” the foi 
lowing paragraph inadvertently ap. 
peared: 

“Nikolai Voznesensky, who was 
released Monday as Chairman of the 
| State Planning Commission, was one 
of Zhdanov’s most important pro. 
| teges. He was the youngest member 
of the Politburo, and was om- 
mended for the post by Zhdanoy,” 

This paragraph was not wriiten by 
Mr. Nicolaevsky, and was erroneous- 
ly included in the article. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 
wanted; special recordings; hotel accom: 
modations; books to be beught or sold; 
apartments or rooms, and personals, — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 207 discount on 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New Leader, 7 East | 5th Street, 


New York 3, N. Y 


SHARE APARTMENT. Sin 

three-room apart 
Greenwich Village, New Y 
Rent $46 per month, plus util 
maid. Call JOHN FERNBACH 
3-1100 


to share 


CONCERT 
In Honor of ALGERNON LEE 
In Celebration of his 75th Birthday 


HUNTER COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 10 — 8:00 P. M. 


DOROTHY 


MAYNOR 


Famous Negro Soprano-Soloist 
Tickets may be obtained at S.D.F. Office, 7 East 15th Street — Room 200 


Call ALgo 


nquin 4-2620 


ensures saseosevgogpoeseatanenen 
Me 


z TUN 











BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE | 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS | 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 











NAME 


Handy Subscription Form 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New | 
Leader. Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy & 
Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel, DARKNESS AT NOON. 

$1.00 for a Three-Months Trial Subscription. 





ADDRESS 
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At Embassy Newsreel Theatres 





MARCH OF TIME AT EMBASSY 





° NEW PROGRAM OPENS 
‘TODAY AT EMBASSY ments, Purcell-Wood _ (first 


per- | In Western 


formances by the Society); Sym- 











yi The latest issue of March of| phony No. 40 in G minor, Mozart; | 
alized | Time, “On Stage,” opens today at, From “Gotterdammerung”: Sieg- 
30 p, the Embassy 42nd Street Terminal | fried’s Rhine Journey, Siegfried’s 
ce Theatre, the 50th Street and 72nd| Death, Brunnhilde’s Immolation. | 
Fred | Street Theatres. by Wagner. 
ak | “a ' ners s tes! parade -_ ee 
85 0 mare g shmen are also | «6 « 
home cnt he oo Soak at OUTPOST IN MOROCCO 
5 the Embassy Newsreel Theatres. OPENS AT THE CAPITOL 
The sensational wire-tapping With George Raft in the sta 
expose rocks New York, with po- ring role and a supporting cast 
eS. litical motive charged. John L. headed by Marie Windsor. Akim 
a Lewis calling out the miners and Tamiroff, John Litel, Eduard 
t Railw Expr tic-up fea- Franz and Damien O’Flynn, “Out 
Re. tt t domestic nev pe st in Morocco,” a drama of the 
fol Foreign ne : includ first F) egcn Foreign Legion yn the 
ap: it 1ro Pa tan, the Molotov reen of the Capitol Tl eat 
mystery. South African elections. ihe accompanying = in-person 
Egypt restoration of Karnak, ex show stars the composer and con 
was plosion in Turkey, new Japanese ductor Gordon Jenkins, his o1 
f the police force, and Moshe Shertok chestra and chorus, and company 
che arriving from Israel. of 52. The maestro presents his 
Bes. Secretary Dean Acheson mects famous composition, “Manhattan 
Es — with envoys in Washington*to Tower,” in its entirety for the 
_ Ascene from the new March of Time, “On Stage.” which is featured draft North Atlantic P act, Reds first time on any stage. Other acts 
om- at Embassy Newsreel Theatres. return U.S. cruiser, and first ship| will include Artie Dann, comic, stays for second week at the 
vy.” to fly the Jewish flag are also! and Cardini magician Brooklyn Paramount. 
n by included in the 46 world news 
CUTS THIN hold on the star is that the mag-| events. 
‘Ous- Ret und agsin Mellywood. hes nate knows the star has welshed | ee ee 
ime and agal 7 as ta. ‘ rea . alata 
been lambasted on Broadway, but st s crime. Di ae : while PHILHARMONIC- SYMPHONY 
I Tate ot the film folk have | aun: and with his current | 
few thrust ; < weet as) oe etie” in the car, he has killed PROGRAMS 
fbeen as savagely sustained as) . chijd—then has let his agent go | At Carnegie Hall 


T ” BClifford Odets’ The Big Knife 
__. Bi(directed by Lee Strasberg. Pre- 
r jobs [sented by Dwight Deere Wiman. 
iccom- Fe At the National Theatre). From 


not 


. ues. 
+ sold; Hstar to stand-in, from producer to be 
ls. — Magent to stooge, few figures of 
int on Mmovieland shine bright in this 


60 or Mbitter play 





Except the couple t1 sfitie: to get Nonetheless, Odets is a skilful | “Wheat Field at Noon,” Thomson; 

— Bavay. C _in the producer’s pandler of situations. He stirs pas-| Music from the Ballet “Gayane,” 
nan lutches, t find no escape save | sions onstage, captures our con-| Khachaturian. 

through di\ t and suicide On cern, keeps a flow of action that Thursday evening, March 31, at 

B pren the play falls; for! oitoins interost. J.T.S. | 8:45, and Friday afternoon, April 

Cit the couple ; not picture any 1, at 2:30: Suite in Five Move- 


sand Meclear line e away from Holly 


] 


WH PPveed, save an occasional soul- «gy paso,” PARAMOUNT'S ~y 
ung appearance on Broadwa¥: yew BLM $ PHILHARMONIC v3 








to jail in his stead. A star must} 
lost to his studio, even} 
though he be lost to human val- 2:45: 
Suc h a man, perhaps, should 


accepting the play’s picture of the 
place, we'd consider that a fit 


sentence. 








to stay in Hollywood; 


| mer, flute; TI 





Conductor: Leopold Stokowski. 

Sunday afternoon, Mare h 27, at) 
Overture to “Rienzi,” Wag- 
| ner; Sy mphony No. 3 in F major, 
Brahms; “Night in Granada,” De- 
bussy: Serenade for Flute, Harp 
and Strings, Hanson (John Wum- 
1veodore Cella, harp): 





S°Y¥M.P H:O_N 


GEORGE RAFT in 
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E | T radelli. Extracts from Katchaturian’s pretty expert by now in the degrading of intellectuals which should be dedi- 
rage y ©] music to a new “Lenin” film, Mias- game, he has practically won his way cated to the spirit of free inquiry in 
kovsky’s “Symphony on Russian Folk back into official graces. The signal of a free world should be falling all over 

Q Shostakovich Themes,” and  Shebalin’s Seventh that is his inclusion by the Soviet itself to parade as stooge figures rép- 
i Quartet show that these composers are Government in the Russian delegation resentatives of that culture where the 

(Continued from“Page Six) trying to take the road of realism coming: to this weekend’s Conference intellect is in chains. Were this a 
lay in the creation of Soviet Opera, and are not altogether unsuccessful. on World Peace arranged by the Na- genuine conference of intellectuals and 
us highest and most democratic truly But the plenary meeting nevertheless tional Council of the Arts, Sciences liberals interested in fostering world 
pular form of musical art. We as- found that there were still some for- and Professins. peace, it would do two things: con- 
i, Jou, dear Josef Vissarionovich, malist elements in their work and that § : . demn the imperialist-aggressive drive 

a = the Soviet composers will exert their transformation was proceeding THIS ORGANIZATION contains of the Soviet Union for world domi- 

anal . their effors to solving these most slowly.” * many innocent liberal intellectuals, nation, and send a protest ringing to 

portant tasks and by following the It is evident from this that the five but its dominating and policy-deciding the heavens against the enforced sub- 

— ~ traced by the Bolshevik Party composers mentioned have already element is made up by Wallaceites ordination of music, art, literature, 

™ ¢reate musical works which will achieved some measure of rehabilita- and fellow-travelers. The coming con- science and philosophy to the political 
worthy of the recognition and affec- tton, though the warning to continue ference will undoubtedly see a bare- dictates of a totalitarian state. 
tou our people.” good behavior is obvious. It is signifi- faced attempt by these individuals @ As for Shostakovich, one can only 
- 7 vo report in the January Ath cant that Prokofieffs name is not put over the Communist political line imagine what he must really feel in 
> alll ‘da summing up this ple- among those mentioned. The venom ss world affairs. In this it is being the deep and secret recesses of his 
"ow the — by Tikhon Khrennikov, of the official party hacks is today aided and abetted by the Soviet Union, mind at being forced to parade the 
. of ge senne Katchaturian as Sec- turned more against him than any of which seeks to impress and befuddle virtues of the “free and progressive” 
tion eneral of the Composers’ the others because he hasn’t kowtowed the innocents by its seeming willing- culture of the Soviet Union ‘of whose 
i we get some idea of how much so slavishly and, rumor has it, was ness to “cooperate.” It chooses a man freedom he is the living disproof) and 
re ap ne ostracized composers have not above openly expressing his con- as its representative whose world- become the unwilling instrument of its 
aga “come-back” trail: “The tempt for the decree. His situation is wide reputation is calculated to soften totalitarian drive for control over the 

7 ia S of the composers who were precarious and unenviable in the ex- up the gullible. That this man is him- minds of men. One can only sense the 

ne b ’ the Central Committee treme. Poor Prokofieff, who must now self an outstanding victim of its bar- heavy heart with which he will be 

: ae a formalists naturally attracted realize how fatal was the step he took baric cultural repression, who will returning to a regimented society after 

‘ ne a at the plenary meet- when he returned to the Soviet Union therefore draw sympathy around him- having breathed for the first time in 

ese e€ st successful works by in 1933! self, is not the least Machiavellian his life the free air of a culture where 
in mn ay ers were Shostakovich’s As for Shostakovich, who must be aspect of the entire situation. It is a music, at least, is not written accord- 

0 the film, “The Young Guard,’ tragic commentary on the perversity ing to the prescriptions laid down by 
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Quoted from_A. Werth's article in the 
“Manchester Guardian Weekly” of 2/17/49. 


of the human mind that a conference 


a committee of the state. 











Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Molotov as Machiavelli 


extremely significant speech which Molotov 
delivered on Soviet foreign policy before 
the Supreme Soviet, or Soviet parliament, on 
October 31, 1939. His new position in the Soviet 
hierarchy makes this speech particularly signifi- 
cant at this time. This address is worth looking 
up and reading line by line because it brings 
home with crystal clarity two points which 
were forgotten in the pro-Soviet enthusiasm in 
which the western powers indulged during the 
war years. 
The first of these points is the length to which 
the Soviet Government was willing to go in 
implementing its “non-aggression pact” (mutual 


| HAVE JUST been rereading with care an 


aggression pact would have been a much more 

accurate term) with Nazi Germany. The other 

s the complete absence of any relation between 
pe 


Soviet words and Soviel deed between Soviet 


rom tse formance: 


a small book 


| { 


friendship for 
ndence and 
urance were 
treaty ot non-ag- 
on July 25, 1932; 
ed on November 


for ten years 


BUT MOLOTOV, 
of effu 


the 
yrotection 
tonia and 
Lol pressur¢ 
nion to maintall 
untries had beet 
fortunate land 
d. But here 1 
thout cracking < 
tiliou 
mplete 
reciproe and we declare 
about sovietizing the Baltic countries is only 
the interest f our common enemies and 
all anti-Soviet provocateul 
A little later Molotov characterized as “a 
sheer fabrication and lie” the assertion that the 
Soviet Union was demanding the cession of the 
city of Viborg and the northern shore of Lake 
Ladoga. But only a month was to elapse before 
Russia would launch an unprovoked war of 
aggression against Finland. The peace terms 
forced on the Finns in March 1940, required the 
cession of Viborg and the northern shore of 


Lake Ladoga 


MOLOTOV IS EQUALLY instructive when 


he turns to the question of 


aceression 

“We know, for example, that in the past few 
months 1 concepts as ‘ag sssion’ and ‘ag- 
gressor have acquired a new » connota- 
ion, a ne mean! t not hard to under- 
‘ 


t 
stand that l ger em} lo} these con- 


16 


cepts in the sense we did, say, three or four 
months ago. 

“Today, as far as the European great powers 
are concerned, Germany is in the position of 
a state which is striving for the earliest termi- 
nation of the war and for peace, while Britain 
and France, which but yesterday were declaim- 
ing against aggression, are in favor of continu- 
ing the war and are opposed to the conclusion 
of peace. The roles, as you see, are changing.” 

What had “changed,” of course was the Soviet- 
German relationship, expressed in the infamous 
Hitler-Stalin deal of August 23, subsequently 
modified on September 28, dividing most of 
eastern Europe into Soviet and Nazi spheres 
of influence. It was this immoral deal, sanc- 
tioned explicitly and implicitly at Yalta, which 
furnshes the only Soviet title deed to the terri- 
tory it has annexed outside its 1939 frontier: 
Eastern Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 


Bessarabia, NortHern Bukovina. e 

Molotov also gave Britain and France ms 
tain lecture on the wickedness of idegh 
wars. 

“One may accept or reject the ideology 
Hitlerism as well as any other idegiam 
system; that is a matter of political viewg™y 
everyone would understand that an ig 
cannot be destroyed by force, that it cannot 
eliminated by war. It is therefore not gi 
senseless but criminal to wage such a War 
the war for ‘the destruction of Hi 
camouflaged as a fight for “‘democracy’.” 


MOLOTOV’S SPEECH of 1939 is very 
worth reading and pondering in 1940 
indisputable guide to the worth of Soviet 
ises and paper agreements. Many peop! 
certainly been executed as Nazi collabora 
much smaller offenses in this direction thang 
Soviet Foreign Minister and his colleaguege 
mitted during the period between 1939 ang 

Molotov’s revealing address is to be fe 
“Soviet Russia Today” for November, 1998, 
is printed as an appendix in Ann Sue Cardwel 
admirable book, Poland and Russia (Sheed 
Ward, 1944). This book, courageously publi 
at a time when traitors, fellow-travelerg 
ignoramuses were riding high in the fie 
molding American public opinion about 
Soviet regime, is one of the first vigorous, dog 
mented exposures of the appalling cruel 
against the civilian population which charg 
ized the Soviet occupation of Eastern Polay 











AN EDITORIAL— 


The Romance Is Over 


IBERALS, who have claimed the Eighty- 
L| first Congress as their very own, have 
been rudely awakened during the past 

week as a result of Senatorial action on the 
filibuster and House action on rent control. But 
Conert 


prise. Anyone who surveyed the actual strength 


’ actions should have come as no sur- 


of the liberal vote, as opposed to the Democratic 
vote, in Congress should have recognized the 
I highly-touted \ ictory on November 
illusory But the disappoint- 

keen. And once again—as so 

liberals must sit down and 


ecisions, and get back to work 


record of the present Con- 

as no shock is clearly ev}- 
the vote of the Eightieth 
Taft-Hartley Law. Congress 
his measure, but overrode 
to by a huge vote many 
required two-thirds majority 
to the legislators who favored 


IN THE LAST election, over one hundred 
Representatives who supported the Taft-Hartley 
Bill were defeated for re-election—itself a tre- 
mendous victory for the Liberal-Labor forces 

fact is too often overlooked 
‘ho voted for the Bill were 
; the Taft-Hartley supporters in 
for the most part, may be ex- 
pected not to take a liberal stand on any given 
issue, are still in the majority 


The “non-liberal” majority in the Senate is 
even bigger. Of ninety-five Senators (Wagner 
of New York has been too ill to attend sessions) , 
53 are Democrats and 42 Republicans. Of the 
former, twenty-two represent the South. It is 
true, of course, that some Republican Senators 

-Morse of Oregon, Ives of New York, Lodge 
of Massachusetts, Tobey of New Hampshire— 
find themselves on the side of the administra- 
tion more often than not. It is also true that 
two or three Southern Democrats are pretty 
consistently on the liberal side of issues. But 
the conservative wing of the Senate is still 
very much in the saddle and on certain meas- 
ures, such as Civil Rights which most of the 
Southern members consider a threat to their 
birthright, the non-Liberal majority— becomes 
overwhelming. 


THESE FACTS should have been evident 
November 2nd. That they were not refed 
upon the liberals, not the conservatives. A 
to the credit of the conservatives, they ha 
heen working hard since the election to me 
their fences. 

The answer is obvious. Having testeduth 
strength last November, liberals must] 
organize themselves. Next year’s local’ 
tions can serve as an important proving grell 
And the following year, when many off 
Senators and ali the Representatives willl 
up for re-election, a liberal majority cant 
installed. Liberals should start working i 
in political parties, in organizations such 
Americans for Democratic Action, in la 
union: political leagues. They should prepa 
to battle in the primaries. They should resol 
that 1950's victory will be a real one—andil 
another will o’ the wisp. 
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